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Funny, he doesn't look like a legend. 


Underneath this boyish 
exterior lives a true rock’n’ 
roll legend. 

Without Roger (nee 

“Jim”) McGuinn, Dylan-ized 
rock might not have sur 
faced...rock may have taken 
years longer to grow up... 
country-flavored rock might 
not exist...Vvarlous super 
groups might have neve 
been spawned.... 

And we wouldn't have any 
Byrds albums to periodically 
refresh our sensibilities. 

Fortunately, there was, 
and is, a Roger McGuinn. As 
soon as you hear a cut (any 
cut)from the new solo album, 

“Peace on You,” you'll know 
exactly who this fellow 1s. 

That voice. That electric 
12-string sound. It’s all there. 

The stuff of which legends 
are made. 

Roger MeGuinn 
On Columbia Records 


ROGER M°GUINN 
PEACE ON YOU 


Same Old Sound/Without You 
(Please Not) One More Time 
Going To The Country/Together 


Also Available on Tape (C) @ “COLUMBIA,” ARB MARCAS REG. PRINTED IN U.S.A 


Appearing at Paul’s Mall, Nov. 10-11. 


BOSTON: 283 Huntington Ave. CAMBRIDGE: 638 Mass. Ave. 
505 Washington St. 18 Boylston St. 
522 Commonwealth Ave. ALLSTON: 180 Harvard Ave. 
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Liner Notes 


They say “variety is the spice of life.”” They say “never give a sucker an even 
break” and.‘‘a stitch in time saves nine.” They say a lot of stupid things, most 
of which eventually hit one or several nails on the head. That being the case, 
let’s return to that first piquant banality about variety. 

This fall edition of our venerable music supplement affords each of the 
writers associated with the regular music section a chance to uncork one of the 
bottles moldering for years in a dusty corner of his or her critical wine cellar. 
Some of the resultant outpourings have a great bouquet and distinctive 
character, some a hint of fruitiness. A couple are positively acidic. 

None, to be sure, is like any of the others. Ken Emerson, for instance, 
finally comes out of the closet and admits that, yes, he is a Melanie fan. Ken 
has written for Rolling Stone, Creem and Fusion and covers a variety of topics 
for the Phoenix (in addition to his duties as copy editor). 

Richard Buell, one of our two contributing music editors, takes a sort of 
revenge, though it’s not clear on whom. His parody of memorabilia left several 
of our editors in a state of shock after the paroxysms of laughter and despair 
had faded. Richard also writes fur The Boston Globe. Our other contributing 
music editor, Bob Blumenthal, takes modern jazz listeners to task for not 
having paid sufficient heed to the contributions of one Louis Armstrong, ap- 
parently a trumpeter and singer of note in the olden days. 

Richard Dyer, who writes for The New York Times and The Boston Globe 
and covers pop singers for the Phoenix, has offered us perhaps the first serious 
full-length portrait of troubadour Dory Previn, a woman unafraid to say 
anything (and it seems she’s said just about everything to Richard). Stuart 
Liebman, a film scholar and freelance music critic, the man who handles all 
that incomprehensible “contemporary serious music’’ for us, plumbs the 
depths of one of the few faintly marketable modern composers, George Crumb. 

Peter Herbst contributed an interview with Tom Rush which concentrates 
on the making and selling of a record (assuming that everything else there is to 
be written about Tom has already been written). Peter, our tendentious music 
editor, has often been accused of working for a living. He wants it known that 
he selected the articles for this supplement and that he is categorically op- 
posed to payola as a way of life. Freelance and former Phoenix music editor 
Ben Gerson has wanted to be free of Free for years; the rise of hard rockers 
Bad Company (led by ex-Free lead singer Paul Rodgers) has given him the 
perfect opportunity. 

Unable to write for the supplement was classical and rock critic David 
Moran, now this paper’s managing editor. David was busy changing ‘“‘which”’ 
to ‘that’ and could not be more disturbed. 
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In the Court of King Louis 


Satchmo as Genius as Chaucer as Satchmo 


By Bob Blumenthal 

Albert Murray is a black novelist and 
literary/social critic who prefers the label 
‘Negro’ and a jazz lover who prefers the 
term “blues idiom.” It’s not surprising, 
then, to find him introducing idiomatic 
comparisons when defending his thesis 
that blues idiom musicians have been far 
more successful than Negro writers in ex- 
pressing the life experience of their peo- 
ple. “In the poetic richness and depth of 
his expression as well as total mastery of 
the widest variety of forms,’’ Murray says, 
“Duke Ellington is the Shakespeare of the 
blues idiom. And in his position as the 
great seminal figure who defined the 
mode of expression, Louis Armstrong is 
the blues idiom’s Chaucer.” 

Murray’s comparison to immortals of 
the Anglo-Saxon literary tradition has 
been frequently on my mind ever since I 
heard it advanced several weeks ago. The 
reference is perfectly on target, of course, 
because it gives a true reflection of both 
the contributions and the stature of Duke 
and Louis in jazz history; however, the 
Shakespeare/ Chaucer allusion serves just 
as accurately to indict those of us who 
listen only to the more contemporary 
masters of the idiom (Murray argues that 
we have not yet found our Joyce). As with 
Shakespeare, you can’t help but know a 
good portion of Ellington; the output was 
so cppious, the repertory has been so con- 
stantly re-examined by musicians of, all 
eras, the patrons have been so loyal — 
Elma Lewis’s annual Ellington concert 
has made Roxbury one of several Strat- 
fords throughout the world. So we all 
receive our steady (if not our proper) dose 
of Shakespeare, but how many of us still 
“read’’ Chaucer? We can all acknowledge 
Armstrong’s genius and influence on the 


Young man with a horn 


evolution of the music, but the format of 
his statements appears so simple, mere 
tales next to the sonnets and dramas of 
Ellington, and his language can often 
sound as obscure and archaic to our more 
sophisticated ears as Middle English. 

For insight into Armstrong’s style and 
historical importance, there are four in- 
dispensable reference works available in 
paperback: Hughes Panassie’s Louis 
Armstrong, Gunther Schuller’s Early 
Jazz, Martin Williams’s The Jazz Tradi- 
tion and Richard Hadlock’s Jazz Masters 
of the Twenties. Louis is indeed the most 
important innovator in jazz history but, 
as Williams reminds us, we must be 
careful not to give Louis credit for too 
much. He did not invent melodic varia- 
tion or rhythmic displacement or blue 
notes, he was not the first to employ alter- 
nate methods of tone or attack, and he 
was not the first to play a solo. All of these 
methods were in use when Louis began to 
record, and to a greater or lesser extent all 
were already defining elements of early 
jazz. Louis’s genius was his ability to 
perfect these disparate elements and 
make the leap to virtuosic individual ex- 
pression; he had both the untouchable 
technique and the unmatched imagina- 
tion to propel the music onto the highest 
plane of artistic expression. 

The “chops” (musical/ technical facili- 
ty) and the head (musical imagination) 
are equally important, and we cannot let 
Armstrong’s status as trumpet virtuoso 
obscure his position as jazz’s first radical 
thinker. In the same spirit, Schuller 
stresses that the distinguishing features of 
the Armstrong style are four “inseparable 
elements of a single total conception”: 

(1) his superior choice of notes and the 
resultant shape of his lines; (2) his in- 


comparable basic quality of tone; (3) 
his equally incomparable sense of sw- 
ing, that is, the sureness with which 
notes are placed in the time continuum 
and the remarkably varied attack and 
release properties of his phrasing; and 
(4) perhaps his most individual con- 
tribution, the subtly varied repertory 
of vibratos and shakes with which 

Armstrong colors and embellishes in- 

dividual notes. 

Armstrong’s importance in the-history 
of 20th-century music is well-documented 
on records. Yet today, Louis is generally 
ignored, both by non-jazz listeners, who 
have the mistaken notion that only com- 
posers should be taken seriously, and by 
too many jazz listeners, whose interest in 
older music stops at mid-’50s Miles Davis 
or mid-’60s Coltrane. The best starting 
point for an appreciation of Armstrong is 
The Genius of Louis Armstrong, Volume 
1: 1922-1933 (G 30416), a two-record set 
issued by Columbia in 1971 after 
Armstrong’s death. A second invaluable 
set is The Smithsonian Collection of 
Classic Jazz, six albums’ worth of land- 
mark performances compiled by Martin 
Williams, on which Louis makes 11 
appearances as leader or sideman 
(available for $21.50 from Classic Jazz, 
Box 14196, Washington, D.C. 20044). 
Together, these collections contain a 
healthy portion of Armstrong’s most im- 
portant performances. 

For the fullest appreciation of Louis’s 
impact, however, one must hear what 
came before and what followed his most 
influential recordings. The Smithsonian 
set encourages this type of comparison, 
but a more extensive library of early 
recorded jazz is the 3l-volume “Aimez- 
vous le Jazz?” series that appeared in this 


country at the beginning of the year. 
Rather than begin a re-issue program 
domestically, Columbia has imported 
series produced for French CBS by Henri 
Renaud. The albums feature important 
work by several musicians (Tatum, Chris- 
tian, Goodman, Hawkins, Waller, Teddy 
Wilson and Miles, among others) and a 
major portion of the series helps to 
demonstrate the importance of 
Armstrong. What follows is an outline, 
drawing upon the Genius and Smithso- 
nian collections (hereafter cited as G and 
S) and several of the volumes (identified 
by number) in “‘Aimez-vous le Jazz,” for 
approaching Armstrong — a French 
restoration, if you will, of King Louis and 
his court. 

“Tears” (10/25/23), from King Oliver, 
West End Blues (#21): by the time serious 
jazz recording began in 1923, the New 
Orleans ensemble style of King Oliver had 
reached its peak. The polyphonic basis of 
the music, together with poor recording 
quality and the technical limitations of 
the players, makes it extremely difficult 
for the contemporary listener to penetrate 
this dense, distant sound. It helps to con- 
centrate on the total performance rather 
than the individual lines; in Oliver’s Jazz 
Band the whole was greater than the sum 
of its parts. Each horn had its precise 
place in the tightly structured tunes: 
Oliver’s cornet would carry the melodic 
lead, reinforced by Armstrong in the role 
of second cornet; upper-register 
embellishments were provided by Johnny 
Dodds’s clarinet, with an anchor thrown 
by Honore Dutrey on trombone. Harmony 
was simple, and the underlying rhythm of 
banjo and Baby Dodds’s drums chugged 
on in the barely audible background. As 
instrumentalists, some of these men were 





what Martin Williams calls ‘talented 
amateurs,” but the ensemble sound made 
intonation and fingering problems less ob- 
vious. 

Within these limitations, Oliver and his 
New Orleans compatriots created a music 
of occasionally startling expressiveness. I 
single out ‘‘Tears’’ because it is 
Armstrong who plays the solo cornet 
breaks; not his first recorded solo, accor- 
ding to Panassie, but the first time he 
“expresses his own ideas.” Melodically 
and especially rhythmically, those ideas 
still owe much to Oliver. Louis does show 
a great deal of confidence in the two-bar 
breaks, a device he would later expand 
into entire ‘“‘stop-time”’ choruses. (Oliver 
and Louis also share one break.) The 
remainder of the album’s first side has six 
more performances from the same period, 
while side two reveals Oliver’s limits in 
the post-Armstrong setting of the late 
20s. “Dippermouth Blues,’’ Oliver’s 
showcase, is on S. 

“Cake Walking Babies from Home” 
(1/8/25), from Louis Armstrong- Sidney 
Bechet with the Clarence Williams Blue 
Five (#14): Armstrong had moved from 
Chicago, the Oliver band and second cor- 
net parts to New York, Fletcher Hender- 
son’s orchestra and, for 12 of this album’s 
16 tracks, lead voice in a traditional 
ensemble. At many points, however, 
Louis loses the musical lead to Sidney 
Bechet. The soprano saxophonist, no 
talented amateur, is the major pre- 
Armstrong virtuoso among New ‘Orleans 
musicians. Louis is still close to the King 
Oliver style, but he reacts to Bechet’s 
dares with greater freedom, and his cornet 
becomes an equal rather than a dominant 
voice. (Louis would wait until 1928 to 
work with another equal — the Duke.) 
The strength of Louis and Sidney cuts 
through the ancient acoustics with ease, 
but recording techniques were still at the 
point where pianist-composer Williams 
knew a drummer couldn’t be fully utiliz- 
ed. 

Among the many fine performances on 
the album, “Cake Walking Babies” is the 
most lauded. Polyphony still prevails, but 
the melodic lead is much looser. Louis 
takes greater license with the beat and 
phrasing than does Oliver; the shift to 
what we know as swing has begun. 
Bechet’s breaks in the penultimate chorus 
get Louis heated up for the finale. The 
version of this tune recorded two weeks 
earlier and included on S has Bechet 
dominating. (Two additional Bechet 
albums are in the French series.) 

Beginning in 1926, Louis created a 
series of masterpieces with studio groups 
under the name Hot Five or Hot Seven, 
which changed the course of jazz. On 
“Cornet Chop Suey” (G) there is an un- 
deniable center to the music, with Johnny 
Dodds and trombonist Kid Ory beginning 
to recede into the background; polyphony 
would never be the same. The incompe- 
tent piano solo of Lil Hardin Armstrong 
(Louis’s second of four wives) only 
emphasizes Louis’s brilliance on cornet. 
His solo on “Wild Man Blues” (G) reveals 
a larger sound (better recording techni- 
ques are only part of the reason), his 
fondness for two-bar breaks (to get away 
from the earth-bound rhythm section?) 
and a wide variety of vibratos, shakes and 
slurs used to attack strategic notes in the 
melodic development. Initially, Johnny 
Dodds’s solo threatens to fly apart, but 
his feeling for the blues and his persistent, 
if older, rhythmic conception surface 
eventually (the clarinetist was supposedly 
quite uncomfortable in the radical setting 
of these recordings). The break chorus by 
Louis in ‘Potato Head Blues” (G and S) 
has wildly contrasting ideas in perfect 
balance; the result forms a totality no 
other music of the time can match. 
Similarly, “S.O.L. Blues” (G and S) 
alternates difficult high notes with spiral- 


ing downward runs, the sort of bravura 
performance that left other musicians 
speechless. ‘‘Struttin’ with Some 
Barbecue’’ (S) is too hot for the 
“amateurs,”’ but the addition of Lonnie 
Johnson on guitar keeps the temperature 
high. 

In 1928 Louis found a partner in 
musical daring — pianist Earl Hines. He 
also recruited Zutty Singleton, a 
drummer molded by Armstrong’s concep- 
tion of rhythm. That trombonist Fred 
Robinson and clarinetist Jimmy Strong 
were better technicians but less ex- 
pressive musicians than Ory or Johnny 
Dodds could be easily overlooked, for 
Louis had his rhythm section and was 
thus able to make truly modern small- 
band recordings. The new band’s master- 
piece — perhaps the most analyzed per- 
formance in jazz history — is “West End 
Blues” (G and S), and what is left to say? 
The unaccompanied Armstrong introduc- 
tion (at this point, he begins to record on 
trumpet) is a summit of musical abstrac- 
tion and technical perfection; Schuller 
thinks its four opening notes “should be 
heard by all people who do not unders- 
tand the difference between jazz and 
other music, or those who question the 
uniqueness of the element of swing.” Hear 
Louis’s theme chorus next to Oliver’s ver- 
sion from the same year (on Oliver’s 
album) and hear Hines next to Lil 
Armstrong! The finale is astounding — a 
high B-flat held for nearly four bars, then 
a complex descending pattern that Louis 
jettisons via a split-second shift of 
accents. ‘‘Weather Bird’’ (S), an 
Armstrong-Hines unaccompanied duet, 
has further harmonic and rhythmic com- 
plexity unmatched by most boppers. 
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And then there are the Armstrong per- 
formances in the French series, less 
famous but, nevertheless, often quite in- 
“Sweethearts on Parade’”’ 
(12/12/28), from Rare Recordings of the 
Vol. 3 (#26): Louis accom- 


structive. 


Twenties, 
panied several vocalists during the ’20s, 


usually blues singers; this track features 
one of the worst voices, but, perhaps, the 
best music. Lillie Delk Christian is a 
warbling pop thrush surrounded by 
Armstrong, Hines and clarinet great, Jim- 
mie Noone. The presence of such a 
masterful reed partner allows Armstrong 
to revitalize briefly the polyphonic ap- 
It’s unfortunate that Noone, 
Louis and Earl didn’t record without the 
vocalist. Panassie claims that neither of 
the three ever played a better session. 
Louis was to do “Sweethearts” again two 
years later in a performance (S) that 
Williams considers a peak of melodic- 


proach. 


rhythmic daring. 


“Star Dust” (11/4/31) and “Between 
the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea’”’ 
(1/25/32), from Louis Armstrong Special 


(#30): two alternate takes of famous recor- 
dings. Armstrong worked nightly as a 


featured soloist in orchestras during the 


Hot Five and Hot Seven days, and begin- 


ning in 1929, this is the way he was 
presented on record (side four of G has 
further examples). The bands were often 
mediocre, the material Tin Pan Alley 
rather than down home, but Louis con- 
stinued to grow. Pop tunes presented har- 
monic challenges unobtainable in the 


blues, yet for all his continued daring in 
the early ’30s, Louis was actually mellow- 
ing into a paragon of lyricism. Armstrong 
the vocalist is also getting more attention, 
with full choruses on both tracks. The 
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standard tunes, the more flowing solos 
and the added vocals all permitted Louis 
to become an even greater influence, 
reaching beyond the musicians and “hot 
club” listeners to the entire world. 

““A Monday Date” (12/12/28), from Earl 
Hines, 57 Varieties (#16): one of four solo 
piano pieces recorded the same day as the 
Lillie Delk Christian session. The in- 
novations Hines brought to jazz piano 
have been called “trumpet style’ because 
of melodic similarities to Armstrong, but 
the rhythmic freedom of Earl’s left hand 
is as important as the single-note 
variations of his right. The East Coast 
stride piano school is also part of Hines’s 
make-up — touches of Fats Waller appear 
immediately after the theme chorus — 
but “modernisms” abound: as well as 
long, complex variations, jarring dis- 
sonance, left-hand figures that seem to 
stray out of tempo, lines askew and creep- 
ing out of the bass clef to engulf the right- 
hand melody. Hines had previously 
recorded “Monday” with Armstrong (G) 
and returned to it on the recently re- 
issued Another Monday Date (Prestige P- 
24043). That 1956 solo version displays a 
pianist none the worse for wear, a com- 
ment still applicable in 1974. 

“East St. Louis Toodle-oo”/ “Harlem 
Twist” (1927-8), from The Complete 
Duke Ellington, Vol. 1: 1925-1928 (#29): a 
brief pause for some Shakespeare. Louis 
wasn’t the only immortal musician 
operating in the late ’20s though it would 
take Duke a decade to reach his peak. 
This is the original Ellington theme, 
featuring co-composer Bubber Miley on 
trumpet. Miley had surely heard 
Armstrong in New York during the 

Continued on page 30 


66Beginning in 1926, Louis 
created a series of master- 
pieces with studio groups 
under the name of Hot Five 
or Hot Seven, that changed 
the course of jazz.99 
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Orchestra. (Complete (3 LPs) [] CL-3532 
R. Strauss: Der Rosenkavalier. Schwarzkopf, 
Ludwig, Edelmann, Gedda, Philharmonia 


Orchestra & Chorus. 
Complete (4 LPs) (] SDL-3563 


Verdi: Falstaff. Schwarzkopf, Moffo, Gobbi, Alva, 
Philharmonia Orchestra & Chorus. 
Complete (3 LPs) (] SCL-3552 


Verdi: I! Trovatore. Callas, Di Stefano, Panerai, 
La Scala Opera Orchestra & Chorus. 
Complete (3 LPs) [1] 5sL-3554 


Verdi: Otello, Vickers, Freni, Glossop, Chorus 
of the Deutsche Oper, Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Complete (3 LPs) (] SCLX-3809 


Wagner: Die Meistersinger. Adam, Donath, Kollo, 
Evans, Dresden State Orchestra & Opera Chorus. 
Complete (5 LPs) (] SEL-3776 


Wagner: Tristan und Isolde. Vickers, Dernesch, 
Ludwig, Berry, Chorus of the Deutsche Oper, 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Complete (5 LPs) (] SEL-3777 


Available at 


New Releases & Catalog: 


HARAJAN 


$417 


per disc 


SINGLE DISC ALBUMS: 
Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra. Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. _] S-37059 
Barték: Musie for Strings, Percussion and Ce- 
lesta (with Hindemith: ‘Mathis der Maler’’). Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra. C) S-35949 
Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 5 “Emperor.” 
Weissenberg, Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 
{_] S-37062 
Beethoven: “Triple” Concerto. Oistrakh, Rostro- 
povich, Richter, Berlin Phitharmonic Orchestra. 
-] S-36727°t 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 9 “New World” (with 
Smetana: The Moldau). Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. [ S-35615 
Franck: Symphony in D Minor. Orchestre de 
Paris. [) S-36729°t 
Haydn: Symphonies Nos. 83 & 101. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. _] S-36868 
Mozart: Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (with Ave, 
Verum Corpus, Handel: Water Music-Suite, 


.more). Berlin Philharmonic and Philharmonia 


Orchestras. _] S-35948° 

Mozart: Flute Concerto in G (with Flute & Harp 
Concerto in C). Blau, Galway, Helmis, Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. _) S-36857 
Mozart: Horn Concertos (4). Brain, Philharmonia 
Orchestra. -] 35092 
Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 21 “Elvira Madigan” 
(with Enesco: Sonata No. 3). Lipatti, Lucerne 
Festival Orchestra. ) 35931 
Mozart: Symphonies Nos. 35 and 36. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. ] S-36770 
Mozart: Symphonies Nos. 38 and 39. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra () S-36771 
Mozart: Symphonies Nos. 40 and 41. Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. () S-36772* 


*Cassette Availability | tCartridge Availability 


Now Specially Priced 





BEETHOVEN 
EMPEROR CONCERTO 
WEISSENBERG 
Berlin Phitharmonic 
KARAJAN 








Beethoven: The Triple Concerto in C 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 








$-36727 


Mussorgsky: Pictures at an Exhibition. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. _) S-35430 
Prokofiev: Peter and the Wolf. Ustinov (narr.). 
(With Haydn: Toy Symphony). Philharmonia 
Orchestra. (_) S-35638*t 
(Tape: 36644) 
Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 2 (with 
Franck: Symphonic Variations). Weissenberg, 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. _] S-36905 
Ravel: Alborada del Gracioso(with Rapsodie 
Espagnole, more). Orchestre de Paris. 
_] S-36839*t 
Respighi: Pines of Rome (with Berlioz: Roman 
Carnival Overture). Philharmonia Orchestra. 
_] S-35613 
Rossini: William Tell-Overture and more. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra. (_] S-35890 
Sibelius: Symphony No. 2. Philharmonia 
Orchestra. (_) S-35891 
Sibelius: Symphony No. 5 (with Finlandia). Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra. _) $-35922 
R. Strauss: Der Rosenkavalier-Hits. Schwarz- 
kopf, Ludwig, Edelmann, Gedda, Philharmonia 
Orchestra & Chorus. (] S-35645 
R. Strauss: Sinfonia Domestica. Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. (_) S-36973 
Tchaikovsky: Ballet Suites—Swan Lake & Sleep- 
ing Beauty. Philharmonia Orchestra. [] S-35740 
Tchaikovsky: 1812 Overture (with Liszt: Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2; Sibelius: Valse Triste; 
more). Philharmonia Orchestra. _] S-35614 
Tchaikovsky: Piano Concerto No. 1. Weissen- 
berg, Orchestre de Paris. (_] S-36755*t 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 4. Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. _] S-36884"t 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5. Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. ] S-36885*t 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6. Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. _] S-36886*t 
Vivaldi: Trumpet Concerto (with Trumpet Con- 
certos by Telemann, L. Mozart and Hummel). 
André (trumpet), Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 
(Available November) (_}] S-37063 
Wagner: Die Meistersinger-Hits. Adam, Donath, 
Kollo, Evans, Dresden State Orchestra & Opera 
Chorus. _] S-36922 
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Tom Marches On 


How Rush cuts the wax 


By Peter Herbst 

After listening to a good part of the 
weekly outpouring of the American recor- 
ding industry for the past three years, 
having heard graphic evidence of both 
brilliant and foolish decisions, I’ve come 
to wonder why artists, producers and 
engineers do the things they do. Especial- 
ly intriguing are those albums for which a 
singer has assembled a collection of tunes 
written by others, and which are none- 
theless cohesive. 

As I said about Tom Rush’s latest, 
Ladies Love Outlaws, in this paper 
recently, “... it’s no small achievement 
to find ten memorable songs, render each 
one with care and insight and create with 
them an album that bears the un- 
mistakable imprimatur of only one per- 
son.”’ So, when he was here a short time 
ago, I wanted to find out exactly how 
Rush had gone about creating his latest 
album — how he had selected the songs, 
found and used his producer and session 
musicians — and how he would go about 
promoting it. 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX : Ladies 
Love Outlaws is very much of a piece, 
with a predominant western motif. Did 
you decide beforehand what you wanted it 
to sound like, or did you let your material 
dictate an idea? 

TOM RUSH: Mark Spector and I 
decided early in the game that we should 
have a tune to construct the record 
around, and that tune was “Indian 
Woman from Wichita.” As it worked out, 
“Indian Woman’”’ didn’t come out all that 
strong in the original recording, but 
“Ladies Love Outlaws” we really liked a 
lot. So “Ladies” became the centerpiece 
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661f you listen to my 
album, all the strings sound 
like movie scores. You can 
hear it during the fades, see 
the titles coming up: Indian 
Woman from Witchita 
starring . . .99 
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for the album. We re-recorded “Indian 
Woman” and liked it a lot better. I’ve 
always found that records take on a life of 
their own and turn out differently than 
you expect. You come in with 15 tunes 
and you’ve got eight you know are gonna 
be killers, and you’ve got a couple that 
you just want to hear. Inevitably, one or 
two of the killers go down the drain, while 
some other tune comes uq at the last 
minute, and you do it for the hell of it and 
it turns out beyond your wildest dreams. 
In terms of the theme of the album, it was 
consciously developed to a certain extent 
and to a certain extent it developed itself. 
TBP : How did you find the Lee Clayton 
songs [‘‘Ladies Love Outlaws’ and 
“Claim on Me’’}? 
TR : I met Lee at a party after a concert 
in Westport, Connecticut. He played me 
“Ladies” out by the swimming pool, and I 
liked it a lot. I tracked him down and sub- 
sequently got a tape of it. He says he 
wrote “Claim on Me’”’ for me later that 
same night. I kind of pooh-poohed the 
idea at first — ‘hey, listen, I got a song I 
wrote just for you”’ — but I think it’s true 
because he’s told other people the same 
thing, people who have no interest in it 
one way or the other. I didn’t think I could 
do the tune, but Mark talked me into it. 
That’s how the Clayton tunes came 
about. ‘ 
TBP: Wayne Berry’s songs [“Indian 
Woman from Wichita,” ‘Black Magic 
Gun’’]? 
TR: Wayne Berry’s a friend of several 
friends. I heard his tunes initially through 
a producer who I was talking to about 
working with, a producer we didn’t use. I 
then was talking to Norbert Putnam 
Continued on page 26 





Panasonic Automobile Entertainers 
Turn Your Car Into A Friend. 


Panasonic 

CX-141 

CAR STEREO CASSETTE PLAYER 
WITH AUTOMATIC REVERSE 

When the first side is over. Automatic Reverse 
plays the other side. Has manual reverse too 
Fast forward and rewind buttons latch to stay 
down without holding. Arrow lamps show tape 
direction at a glance. Sliding controls regu 
late tone, balance, and volume. Loudness cir 
Cuit boosts highs and lows. Eject/stop push 
button. Solid state reliability. Compact unit 
easily installs under dash 


Q-979 
STEREO TAPE PLAYER 
WITH FM/AM/FM STEREO RADIO 
Compact in-dash unit. Three-way entertain- 
ment center combines 8-track stereo tape 
player with pushbutton FM/AM/FM stereo 
radio. Adjustable control shafts for easy in- 
Sstallation in most dashboards. Balance con- 
tro! with fader equalizes sound for two or four 
speakers. Change 8-track program anytime 
with pushbutton ease. Vertical Head Move- 
ment System. Tape ejector. Sensitive tuning 
with AFC, Distant/Local switch and field ef- 
fect transistor for stable FM reception far or 
near. 


Panasonic 
CX-232 


Panasonic 
CX-675 
4-SPEAKER MATRIX 
8-TRACK CAR STEREC 
Compact cartridge tape player Four separate 
peaker terminals Converts regular stereo 8 
nhanced 4-speaker matrix sound 
the effect of 4-channel or reverberated 
Two power ampliitiers deliver 12 watts 
reo power Separate volume and tone 
Automatic/manual program selec 
ii Head Movement System Ilium 
hannel indicator Solid state 


Panasonic 

CQ-898 

CAR/HOME STEREO TAPE PLAYER 
WITH FM/FM MULTIPLEX RADIO 
Compact. portable and lightweight. Stereo 
entertainment center slides in and out of car 
or home mountings with no wires to connect 
(after initial installation). Distant/Local switch 
for best FM reception of both weak and strong 
Stations. 8-track stereo tape player changes 
or repeats programs with pushbutton controls 
Vertical Head Movement System Solid state 
circuitry reduces excess heat and battery 
drain 


STEREO CASSETTE PLAYER 
WITH AUTO STOP 


Take your cassettes with you on the 
road with this great cassette player 
Panasonic 
economy model that has the same 
fine sound as the other Panasonic car 


from 


stereos It has 
volume. balance. and tone. and is 
compact for easy under-dash in- 
Stallation 


Panasonic 

CR-714 

FM/AM/FM STEREO CAR RADIO 
Superior AM/FM radio with sensitive FM Mul 
tiplex stereo. 12 watts. Compact design. Fits 
most dashboards. Pushbutton and manual 
tuning. Variable tone control. AFC. Distant 
Local switch 


CcQ-999 

DISCRETE 4-CHANNEL 

CAR STEREO TAPE PLAYER 
WITH PUSHBUTTON FM/AM/FM 
STEREO RADIO 


The complete car entertainment 
center from Panasonic is here. CQ- 
999 plays discrete four channel 
tapes. regular stereo 8-track car- 
tridges. and has a built-in 
FM/AM/FM stereo radio with 
pushbutton tuning. The FM/FM 
stereo tuner has AFC. a loudness crr- 
cuit. and a Distant/Local switch for 
excellent reception 


84 
IN-DASH STEREO CASSETTE 
PLAYER WITH FM/AM/FM STEREO 
RADIO’ 
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Auto Products Dealer 
HARRY AMOS 

81 Bridge Street 
Dedham 


KAHIAN’S 
FURNITURE 
866 Center Street 
Middleboro 


LONDON HOUSE 
OF TAPES 


4 Granite Street 
Braintree 


MUSIC TENT 


Dedham Plaza 
Dedham 


OLD | 
COLONY STEREO 
32 Copeland St. 
Quincy 

STEREO PLACE 


277 Worcester Road 
Framingham 


TAPE.PLACE 
916 Previdence:-Highway 
Dedham. ~~ 
WALTHAM 

CAMERA 

365-367 Moody Street 
Waltham 

WARREN 
HARDWARE 

8 Elm Street 

Braintree 


W.T. GRANT’S 











WarnerElektraAtlantic 





J. GEILS BAND 
NIGHTMARES 


J. Geils Band 
LIST 6.98 
SALE 4.17 





PEGGY LEE 
LET'S LOVE 








Peggy Lee 
LIST 6.98 
SALE 4.17 


The Beach Boys 
Friends & Smiley Smite 
Indudes: Meant for You/ Little Bird =f, 
Heroes and Vilains /Good Vibrations 
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Beach Boys 
LIST 7.98 
SALE 4.74 

















TRAFFIC 
When The Eagle Flies 











Traffic 
LIST 6.98 
SALE 4.17 


Phone & Mail Order Service Available 
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Super Sale 








Average White Band 
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Average White Band 
LISE 6.98 - - 
SALE 4.17 






































Maria Muldaur 


LIST 6.98 
SALE 4.17 
































ae pen Quartet 
LIST 6.98 
SALE 4.17 











Jackson Browne 





LIST 6.98 
SALE 4.17 
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Rolling Stones 
LIST 6.98 
SALE 4.17 














Gregg Allman 


LIST 11.98 
SALE 7.14 


TODD RUNDGREN'S 


in, of 
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Todd iii 
LIST 6.98 
SALE 4.17 


HARRY CHAPIN 
Verities and Balderdash 























y Chapin 


Harr 
LIST 6.98 
SALE 4.17 
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A Report on the Ruthenian Ballet (c. 1927) 


And other remembrances of things crass 


By Richard Buell 

Nostalgic, rheumy-eyed old sentimen- 
talist that I am, souvenirs of bygone 
cultural events are almost painfully dear 
to me. On those long, dark, blowy winter 
nights when the fre zing soot hurls itself 
against my latticework and the gazebo 
clogs up with slush, I have only to clutch a 
fistful of memorabilia to my person and at 
once I am warned by the recollection of 
artistic glories long past or last week’s ar- 
tistic glories. Any fistful will do, actually. 

Maybe it’s that I’m a pushover for ef- 
forts which render the unspeakable into 
prose, whether these efforts be critical, 
promotional, analytic, or didactic. In any 
case, I cherish those liner notes for Royale 
78s long since broken; torn programs for 
recitals by irreversibly dissipated 
Uruguayan counter-tenors; the carbons of 
my mash notes to Audrey Mildmay, the 
pertest, twinklingest soubrette the 
Glyndebourne Festival opera ever had; 
Charles Rosen’s pitiless analysis of dial 
tone in Princeton, New Jersey; a note to 
his milkman, concise but wrenchingly 
plaintive, scrawled in who-knows-what 
frenzy of elevated sentiment by Sigmund 
Spaeth, old-time radio’s famous Tune 
Detective. Such things are precious and 
ought not to be hoarded. So, Reader, I will 
share them with you.... 


Who among us remembers the Ruthe- 
nian National Ballet’s American tour of 
1927? A tattered and yellowing program 
contains a summary of their beloved 
masterwork, The Enchanted Shtetl: 

“As the curtain rises, the townspeople 
of Co-opcitivna gather in the market 
place, threshing and mulching gaily in 
their. colorful peasant costumes. They 
await the annual visit of the Blintz Fairy, 
who stops by to cast a bewitchment upon 
the village children and to pilfer their 
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a ory nee F In a spirited jota, ~ na 
=. KO) OD 5 wT), ikita and Sadie quarrel over a telephone 
Ws » POC > bill. Unaccountably, Sadie is transformed 
UGA RS MIDS? into a swan and begins to molt. The 
alae ' Wine TD female corps de ballet encircles her, 
. . iy My throwing coquettish glances at a 
iN boisterous gathering of veterinary 
students nearby. The curtain to Act I falls 
as the Margraf revokes Nikita’s driver’s 

license. 
“Act II is an extended divertissement. 
National dances from all over the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire are performed; there is 
one example each of the hopak, the 
traipse, the boogie and the shuffle. In a 
series of precisely excuted lifts, the young 
men of the village transport their brides to 
the front of the stage, arranging them in a 
Continued on page 12 





66In a spirited jota, the 
lovers Nikita and Sadie 
quarrel over a telephone 
bill. Unaccountably, Sadie 
mes is transformed into a swan 
nee and begins to molt.99 
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733 Boylston St. — 267-1300 


Nov. 10, 11 


ROGER McGUINN 


Nov. 11-16 
JOE FARRELL QUARTET 
with JOE BECK 





Nov. 15, 16 


LORI LIEBERMAN 





Nov. 18-24 





Nov. 18-24 


MUDDY WATERS 


GARY BURTON 





Dec. 2-8 





Nov. 25, 26 


COMMANDER CODY 


GROVER WASHINGTON 








Nov. 29 - Dec. 1 
JOHNNY NASH 


Dec. 9-15 | 
CHARLES MINGUS 
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re 4 , 
YEARS 
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IMAGES OF THE PAST /WHEE( OF TIME/ REMEMBER THE FUTURE 
RETURNING LIGHT (QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ‘TOMORROW NEVER COM! 
PATH OF LIGHT /RECOGMITION /LET IT GROW /CONFUSION 
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—Bobby Bland 
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LIVE IN CONCERT—Four Tops PINAFORE DAYS—Stackridge THE TRIAL OF BILLY JACK FRESH FEATHERS—John Kiemmer 


TOGETHER FOR THE FIRST TIME LIST PRICE $9.98 a R O M 
BOBBY BLAND & B.B. KING LECHMERE’S PRICE 
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Also Available on Tape at 40% OFF Mfg’s List 


OPEC AMBRIOGE | “YOU DON'T HAVE TO SAVE UP TO SAVE" 
Deon» DanveRs» SpainGrie.o eee 
LCPEN 10 A.M to 10P.M. MON. thru SAT. | Charge Cord 


WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFERENCE SPRINGFIELD 


CAMBRIDGE DEDHAM DANVERS Springdale Mail 1550 Boston Rd., . 
88 First St. 688 Providence Hgwy Rt. 1 Liberty Tree Mail Endicott St., off Rt. 1 Opposite Eastfield Mali 
491-2000 329-2200 777-1000 543-5100 
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Continued from page 10 

neat pile. The Blintz Fairy arrives at last. 
Uncorking her vial of blue rinse, she 
transforms Sadie back into a young 
woman. The townspeople, in a general 
dance of rejoicing, toss burning sneakers 
into the village well. The curtain falls as a 
rainbow appears behind the Small Claims 
Court.” 

* 

A lot of worthwhile blues and jazz 
recordings were released in the 1940s on 
the now defunct Anthrax label. 
Technically, "tis true: these discs were 
below par. The pressing material (ob- 
tained from a curious distillate of 
cellophane and mousehide) tended to 
burst into flame within 50 feet of ther- 
mostats, wrist watches, egg timers and 
nail clippers. This was never adequately 
explained. However, owners of Anthrax 
records became adept at quickly snuffing 
out the fires, and it is their devotion that 
has preserved the recorded heritage — 
some Ofit uninterruqted for as long as 17 
seconds — of such. otherwise un- 
dogumented greats as Greasy “Elmer” 
Thread, the rhumba shouter par ex- 
cellence; bop lutenist Canary Blue 
Shapiro, imprisoned in Nebraska for 
crossing a state line lewdly with a nastur- 
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tium (this is a celébrated_civit liberties 
test case in its day) and Wotan Snarl, 
whose struggles to extend the expressive 
possibilities of the alto saxophone (adap- 
ting it for aquatic sports, taking it for long 
walks, feeding it hero sandwiches) broke 
his spirit. In his last concert Snarl cursed 
the people he regarded as his enemies: 
Cardinal Spellman, whom he denounced 
as an “‘overdressed slinky toy” and Joan 
Crawford, who had repeatedly declined to 
take the lead role in Snarl’s projected 
musical biography of Knute Rockne. 

Not the least of the attractions of the 
Anthrax releases were the informative 
liner notes, in hexameters, by Walter 
Lippmann and Dorothy Kilgallen. These, 
at least, we have in their entirety. 


* 


Boston’s veteran concert-goers still 
speak glowingly of the Jordan Hall song 
recitals by the late bass-baritone 
Waldemar Oel, who introduced much of 
the Lieder repertory to this region 
(notably, Hugo Wolf’s cycle Die 
Nachtigall und der Regenschirm). He also 
made this sublime music accessible to 
listeners by means of his own delightfully 
unpretentious translations, which he had 
printed up In magenta-bordéred booklets 
available from slot machines in the lobby. 
These are much prized nowadays. Nixe 
Binsefuss, a poem about a sprite by Ed- 
vard Moerike, for instance, bears the un- 
mistakable Oel imprint: 


66You want a name? 
Naughty toddler, 

Lust is like a gale, 

Fast and heavy breathing, 
Always on the go, 
Eternal maybe, 

But I wouldn’t rely on it. 
Away! Away! 

Hands off! 





Tiny female scion of a liquid deity 
She skids beneath a gibbous natural 
satellite 


Caroling and guffawing remorselessly 


Past the dredger’s abode! 


“Tam the structurally intact 
Binsefuss, 

I have jurisdicti6n over my own fish, 

Who are in these winding-sheets, 

Unfed and trembling; 

My pee" of finest Melmac, 

And I hed strict attendance.” 


« The: pratuberances and the gullies, 


The vibrations from upstairs, 
They know from nothing. 
If you're so smart, say something! 


“Off! Off! 

Don’t mess with us, 

Comrades will follow 

Our siblings, 

Then state the question more precisely 
once more.” 


Halt! Languish! 

A teensie bit. 

Declare the address of lust. 
Its origins, its terminations? 


“You want a name? 
Naughty. toddler, 

Lust is like a gale, 

‘ast and heavy-breathing, 
Always on the go, 

Eternal maybe, 

But I wouldn't rely on it. 
Away! Away! 

Hands off! 


“Away, over beard and transplants 
and irrigation! 

If I run into your sweetie, 

I'll remember to say hello. 

Small tot, ado! ado! ado!” 


Ah, memories! 





60 minutes of music. 


than the LH Super. The tape for 
less noise and more sound. Witha 
wider dynamic range than other 
high density tapes, BASF/ 

LH Super also provides 50% more 
playback volume at the same level. 
With a BASF/LH Super you’re 
assured of a lot less distortion... 
and a lot more pure sound. And like 
all BASF cassettes it’s guaranteed 


Introducing the new 


BASF/LH Super cassette: Buy 
one at the regular price and get 
another for half price. By taking 
advantage of our special offer you 
can record sixty minutes of your 
favorite music free on the 

LH Super C120 

* And we’re making the same 
introductory offer on the LH Super 
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Will Failure Spoil Dory Previn? 


Will Dory Previn spoil failure? 


By Richard Dyer 

Dory Previn was laughing at herself. 
She has a good face and a good head and a 
good laugh. She was wearing a Mickey 
Mouse ring and a Betty Boop pin and a 
brooch depicting Queen Victoria that was 
made by American Indians. She’s the 
kind of person waitresses confide in — 
“You'd better skip the Viennese 
chocolate. It isn’t worth the 95 cents.” 

“There I was in 1965,’ Dory Previn was 
saying, “married, reclusive, always walk- 
ing two steps behind someone else. Of 
course, I’d written a lot of songs, and I ’d 
even tried to say something in some of 
them. But I had to spend time being nice 
to symphony ladies — and at the time I 
was seeing visions! If anyone had ever 
said to me, ‘In 1970 there you'll be, on the 
Ed Sullivan show, in 1974 there you'll be, 
singing in Avery Fisher Hall at Lincoln 
Center’. . . . Can you imagine anything so 
ludicrous?” 

In the mid-’60s Dory Previn was an es- 
tablished lyricist. She wrote for movie 
songs — “a faraway part of town” from 
Pepe, “second chance’”’ from Two for the 
Seesaw, “‘you’re gonna hear from me”’ 
from Inside Daisy Clover, “the valley of 
the dolls” from you-know-what. With her 
husband, Andre Previn, she wrote a 
rhymey album for Jackie and Roy and 
“artistic’’ songs that wound up on classy 
pop albums by classy singers like Leon- 
tyne Price and Eileen Farrell. 

Some of these songs were personal — “I 
wrote ‘valley of the dolls’ out of my own 
experience, but not because I wanted to. 
It was like that person inside of me was 
crying ‘Enough!’” — but their most 
notable characteristic was fineness of fac- 
ture. 


It’s good to have you near again, 

It’s pointless to disguise 

How good it is to hear again, 

Your sweet familiar lies. 
If this seems wrapped in the larger 
shadows of Cole Porter and Lorenz Hart, 
it was meant to. 

“TI thought I wanted to be a performer 
from the time I was child,” Dory explains. 
“When I was in high school — that gray 
DMZ period between my childhood and 
the time when I started writing songs — I 
played string bass and learned something 
of the mysteries of the lower clef. Then I 
grew older and left home and tried to 
make a life for myself as an actress, 
though I never did anything very impor- 
tant. Every time I had to go onstage, I 


blank; I would forget my lines. Slowly, it 
all became clear — I didn’t want to per- 
form after all. It was my father who 
wanted me to perform. I just couldn’t live 
his life and make his fantasies real — I 
later put that in a song. 

“Anyway, when I gave up on the acting 
thing, I began to think about singing. I 
really couldn’t make an audience listen to 
my voice because it limps; I don’t sing 
very well. What I needed was special 
material so audiences would respond to 
what I was singing, not just to my sound. I 
looked around and found out that special 
material was really expensive. I mean, 
they wanted $400 for a parody. So I decid- 
ed, ‘Maybe I can write something for 
myself.’ At that point, all I’d ever written 
was a couple of poems. 


‘So that’s the way I started. I went out 
to places like Milwaukee and sang my 
stuff. And everywhere the club owners 
would say, ‘All I wanna do is save you 20 
years of heartbreak. You’re no good; go 
home. But then there was always one last 
question: ‘Who, by the way, wrote that 
material of yours?’ I just couldn’t believe 
it. Finally, I had something I could do. I 
could be creative. I could stay around the 
theater and around music. But I wouldn’t 
have to go out in front of the public again 
as long as I lived. What an unbelieveable 
irony that my writing has inexorably led 
me back to performing! 

“What I had done was to find out a way 
to learn songwriting in a world where 
there is no way to learn songwriting. Most 
of the hits of the 50s were songs of ‘the 
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silent generation’ — those words just 
didn’t mean anything — ‘If you go-o/ then 
you know-o/ I love you so-o.’ I was in 
despair because I wanted to be literate. I 
taught myself to write lyrics by inventing 
second and third choruses to Hart and 
Porter songe — in their style, not my own; 
this was my special material. A real 
challenge came when I wrote English 
lyrics to Mozart’s opera Der Schau- 
spieldirektor. What marvelous discipline! 
This was a case when I wasn’t ever able to 
ask, ‘Say, could I divide this half-note 
into two quarter notes — you wouldn’t 
mind, would you, Amadeus?’”’ 

After the breakup of her marriage and a 
much-publicized time in a mental 
hospital (‘‘nothing in my life is a secret 
anymore’’), a different sort of songwriter 


emerged. “I don’t think it is immodest to 
say I broke ground. When I showed my 
friends the song ‘twenty-mile zone,’ they 
said, ‘Dory, for your own good, we’re tell- 
ing you not to record that song. You’re 
known to be a little unstrung, a little un- 
balanced, and we’re not going to let you 
reveal those things about yourself.’ They 
were protecting me. But I said, “This is 
my reality, and I will accept the respon- 
sibility.’ ‘In two years,’ I said, ‘that song 
will be a cliche.’ And when I start to sing 
it now, everybody laughs and dances, and 
sometimes I flash about all the pain that 
engendered that song. Now it’s out of the 
closet, it’s out in the air. We all do the 
things that song’s about, and now we can 
all laugh about them together instead of 
being terrified. That’s why my songs now, 
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66Slowly, it all became 
clear—I didn’t want to 
perform after all. It was 
my father who wanted me 
to perform. 


i think, have a feeling of less potency to 
them. We’ve all somehow come away 
from that place.” 

Dory Previn’s first solo album, in 1970, 
was called On My Way to Where, and it 
inaugurated four years of extensive 
creativity. There have been five other 
albums (Mythical Kings & Iguanas and 
Reflections in a Mud Puddle/ Taps, 
Tremors & Timesteps, (both in 1971), 
Mary C. Brown & the Hollywood Sign 
(1972), a live album from her first 
Carnegie Hall Concert (1973) ard Dory 
Previn (1974) There have been TV plays, 
a book, 200 pages of an autobiography and 
a musical, Mary C. Brown & the 
Hollywood Sign, that closed before it real- 
ly opened. ‘‘We’ll have to do it again when 
we have more money, more time, a 
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smaller theater and a different director. It 
grew out of all proportion. It is a chamber 
piece, and they tried to turn it into a 
symphony.” 

In 1970 the songs that made the biggest 
stir, that set Rex Reed aflutter, were the 
transparently autobiographical ones 
about Dory’s more sensational personal 
experiences: “beware of young girls,” a 
song about Mia Farrow “‘i ain’t his child,” 
a song about how her father wasn’t really 
her father, ‘with my daddy in the attic,” 
an intimate sexual fantasy and the “20 
mile zone” song. These are also the songs 
that some critics have found narcissistic, 
the ones that celebrate Dory-as-victim. 

She has continued to write similar 
songs that probe into her past. “left hand 

Continued on page 16 
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Dory 


Continued from page 15 

lost” is about what might have happened 
if the nuns had let her remain left- 
handed. “doppelganger” is a completion 
and a complication of the symbol 
developed in ‘mr. whisper.’ But more of 
Dory Previn’s songs now probe the present 
— “the new albums are about where I am 
now,” about her social awkwardnesses, 
about love affairs that have ended and 
love- affairs that have lasted. 

“I don’t want to write endlessly about 
my mental problems. That becomes 
obsession. If I’m going to have an obses- 
sion, it has to be with writing well, with 
exploring, rather than with the meaning 
of specific events in my life. That first 
album came out of a specific, enormously 
traumatic experience, but it was a 
culminating one. Not that everything 
always runs smoothly now. Pain is essen- 
tial to writing. The moment we are 
gloriously happy, we are in a state of ter- 
minal perfection. Where can you go from 
that? I have to keep probing until I find 
something I am resisting, ’til I find myself 
setting up a wall. Then I know I have to 
start investigating, because I’m about to 
find out something new about myself. It’s 
like what happens when you look at a 
painting. If your initial reaction is to say, 
‘I don’t want to look at that,’ that means 
you'd better look at it hard.” 

Nowadays, many of Dory Previn’s songs 
begin with autobiography and wind up 
somewhere else. An example is “the 
obscene phone call’ on Dory Previn. ‘‘For 
a long time, I had wanted to write about 
what is happening in the country, about 
all the invasions of privacy, about 
Watergate. But I couldn’t just do that. 
You’d just say, ‘Well yes, Dory, I know all 
about that. I know the country’s in trou- 
ble. So what?’ But then I got that obscene 
phone call. The breather strikes again. I 
was furious because he’d had his whole 
say and hung up, and there was nothing 
for me to do. I was so angry I had to write 
about it. I never knew when I started 
writing that I would juxtapose the two 
ideas — the obscene phone call and the 
state of the nation — and when I did final- 
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ly begin to see where it was all going, I was 
tickled!” 


helle station to station 
united nations? 
someone called before 
and it was real obscene 
would you intervene? 
oh you're too busy 
ending the war... 

but did you ever explore 
what begins a war? 

it begins with 

an obscene call! 


“You know,” Dory continued, “I don’t 
think of myself as a performer at all. I 
think of myself as a communicator, as a 
writer, a balladeer, someone who sings the 
news of the day. I’m a newscaster. When I 
write these songs, the lyrics always come 
first, then the music. And in fact, I don’t 
really think I’m the writer — I just hold 
the pen. Ideas have a reality that is 
separate from us. When I finish, I say 
‘thank you,’ and I don’t know who it is I’m 
thanking. All we are are the drones, the 
laborers. It is like play school. Our job is 
to get all the blocks together, though we 
don’t know where the blocks came from, 
or who invented the materials that are in 
the blocks. That’s one reason I have to re- 
learn my songs every time I do them. I did 
the labor on them, but I don’t remember 
them. I have to recreate the idea.” 

The labor, the meticulous 
worksmanship, that goes into Dory 
Previn’s songs is evident. For all the pur- 
poseful ordinariness of the language — 
there are no “sweet familiar lies” in these 
songs, and while there is symbol, there is 
little metaphor, little simile — there is 
also considerable verbal intricacy % 
elaborate stanza forms, occasional multi- 
ple rhymes that recall her earlier work: 
“‘my precious virginity/ I lost to a student 
of divinity.” In the course of a song, Dory 
Previn likes to shove words into different 
resonances. “I believe that the last line of 
a song should be as much a surprise as the 
first.’’ In “angels and devils the following 
day,” for example, Previn sets up a con- 
trast between two lovers — one, an artist 
who would ‘make love,” the other; a 
truck driver who would ‘“‘fuck.’’ Yet the 
artist could only make her share his guilt, 
while the truck driver made her smile, 


even though he was rough with her. 
Paradotically, the last line of the song af- 
firms that it was he who “made love on 
the floor.”” Sometimes, the efforts of 
paradox become a little too evident, as in 
the end of “mary c. brown and the 
hollywood sign,” where a “symbol of 
dreams”’ obviously turns out to be a “‘sign 
of disillusion.” 

The photographs in the Mythical Kings 
& Iguanas album lay out some of the 
perimeters of Dory Previn’s imagination 
— there are Duke Ellington and Wanda 
Landowska and Hedy Lamarr and the 
Duke of Windsor and Dick Cavett and 
Clark Gable and Bernadette of Lourdes 
and the Mad Hatter. This list is not as 
freely associative as it might seem. It 
leads places, just as the spoken 
monologue at the end of the first album 
does: “He bought me buttons on my 
birthday, but my buttons came loose, 
loose, lucy brown, lucy in the sky, loose, 
loosen, lucid, lucidity, Lucifer, light, hang 
loose, stay loose, Lucifer, right hand 
of. . .” Part of another album is dedicated 
to “‘Gestalt.” 

Three strands of imagery dominate 
Previn’s songs. The first is that of 
literature and myth. One song quotes 
Santayana; another alludes to the legends 
of the lost continent of Atlantis; many 
songs refer to the world of fairy tales. 
There are “kings”’ in at least three songs; 
“the aircrash in new jersey,” part of the 
ambitious song-cycle Taps, Tremors & 
Timesteps, draws on the tale of the frog 
who became a prince. 

Religion is centrally important in the 
songs as well — certainly one result of 
Dory Previn’s strict Irish-Catholic up- 
bringing. “I write from an inner trip. I 
deal primarily with symbols. My symbols 
and my mythologies all have to do with 
Catholicism — God and Jesus and Mary 
— and I have no other frames of reference. 
People ask me if religion wasn’t a comfort. 
What can they possibly mean — fear of * 
God, guilt over Jesus, terror of the devil, 
all the things I was taught at home and 
school? Just where is the comfort? I 
remember communion — the horror of 
thinking that it would fall out of my 
mouth in front of the whole congregation. 
I'm a girl, and if I drop it, I can’t pick it 
up; I can’t touch the Host. Or maybe I 


will choke on His holy body. . . Still; it 
was religion that developed my imagina- 
tion. It was religion that was my indoc- 
trination into symbolism and ritual.” 

The third strand is of images of Califor- 
nia and the pop culture. Dory was never 
actually in California until she was grown 
up. “Someone told me I ought to live in 
London because of all the history and 
lineage. But my goal always was to get to 
California, from the time I was little child 
in Woodbridge, New Jersey. When I drew, 
it would always be palm trees and oranges 
and things like that. California is the last 
gasp of America. You go out there only to 
begin or to end. It is biblical in its propor- 
tions of holocaust. It doesn’t just rain — it 
has to rain for 40 days and 40 nights. The 
place is all desert and all jungle. We’re 
perched on the Andreas fault, which at 
any moment could make us all slide into 
the ocean. There are tidal waves and fires 
— my own house has burned down twice. 
The Hollywood Sign — it’s a pop-art 
Stonehenge. Since my song, it’s been 
renovated, but it used to have everything 
in it. It was decaying, its makeup was 
peeling, the cactus and the plants were 
growing around, and it needed a haircut. 
It was aging, not maturing. 

“T use California a lot in my songs, but 
it doesn’t have to be that. The world is in 
everything, the universe is in everything. 
What you can get out depends on just how 
much you can concentrate on your im- 
mediate surroundings.” 

The consistency of imagery in Dory 
Previn’s songs is similar to the consisten- 
cy, or rather persistency, of theme in 
them. (This is why she can portmanteau 
her songs so easily: on one of the albums, 
“mythical kings & iguanas” easily at- 
taches itself to the end of “‘the lady with 
the braid”; during her recent appearances 
at Paul’s Mall, she moved “mythical 
kings” directly into “lover lover be my 
cover.”’) Songs curiously complete each 
other.“‘michael michael,’”’ an early song, 
tells about a macho type (“leather jacket/ 
denim pants’) who “makes it best with 
men” — and who, in dreams, hears his 
mother calling him “mary jane.” On the 
other hand, “mama mama comfort me,” 
a song on the latest album, is about a girl 
whose father wanted a son and bought her 

Continued on page 35 
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Falling in with Bad Company 


Genesis and exegesis 
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Bad Company's Paul Rodgers (opposite) and Mick Ralphs (inset) vs. Mott (below): 


“speeding in opposite directions.” 


By Ben Gerson 

They could have been called the Paul 
Rodgers Band. But Bad Company, as a 
four-square unit rich in anonymity, have 
risen without flaunting the identities of 
their component members. Richie Furay 
finally abandoned Poco, formed a group 
which prominently displayed his name 
(as though he were in a law firm) and got 
a hit single. Roger McGuinn, because he 
remained a Byrd too long, watched David 
Crosby, his name in lights, dwarf his own 
reputation; today, his career withers. But 
Bad Company are a low-profile outfit 
whose music is concomitantly unassum- 
ing. And the band (as opposed to solo) 
ethos is something that anybody with one 
foot inthe ’60s must applaud. John Len- 
non, George Harrison, John Sebastian 
and the rest might well be making more 
compelling music today as members of 
discrete bands. Bad Company are still too 
callow, however, to be shaped by the 
classicism resulting from the imposition 
of boundaries upon the range of creative 
choices. 

Admittedly, the album Bad Company, 
which is all they have to show us so far, is 
almost a year old and no longer a 
representative portrait. Still, when com- 
pared to the band members’ former ac- 
complishments in Mott the Hoople and 
particularly Free, Bad Company should 
thus far be praised more for their concept 
than for any actual musical contribution, 
tempting as it is to relish what, in fact, 
has chiefly earned only our ideological ap- 
proval. 

‘IT don’t feel an affinity for any 
categories — country-rock, glitter-rock, 
art-rock or heavy metal,” says Mick 
Ralphs, Mott the Hoople’s ex-lead 
guitarist and Bad Company’s current one. 
“We're taking a stand, refusing to go 
along with what’s going on today. Our 
album was slightly under-produced, and 
that was deliberate. It was done in a 
house, not a studio, and very quickly, in 
nine days. We didn’t want to come out 
with a super heavy-metal album. We all 
love that first album and stand by it.” 

Bad Company’s unstudied design is, for 
Ralphs, a purgative of Mott’s gaudy ex- 
cesses. “Mott was going in a particular 
direction I didn’t want to go along with,” 
he says. “All The Young Dudes*saved the 
group from extinction, but from it the 
band got labeled a glitter outfit. It was 
unfortunate. The band felt they ought to 
go along with that to a certain extent, 
although they were the same as they 
always were.” 

Ralphs himself bridled. “I guess I’m a 
bit more, uh, what’s the word . . . ballsy. I 
believe a band should come over strongly, 


but it shouldn’t have to rely too much on 
theatrics and gimmicks. The music 
should be able to back that up; one 
shouldn’t have to suffer for the other. The 
material on The Hoople [Mott’s most re- 
cent album, and the first without Ralphs] 
is an extension of what I thought was 
coming. I saw them on Broadway, and 
they employed a lot of props, which I 
didn’t think they needed. The whole 
scene was getting unreal, beginning to 
smell a bit contrived, airy-fairy. 

‘Mott was always surrounded by 
dramas, conflicts. We seemed to have a 
lot of bad luck. I once felt we must break 
uq — that I should go to Australia and 
become a miner or whatever. It was all 
borne of the fact that the band didn’t 
have acceptance in the early days.”” The 
paradox of Mott was that when they 
began thinking of themselves as losers — 
admitting the fact — they stopped being 
losers. 

“By the time Mott won acceptance, I 
had: made up my mind to get into 
something else anyway. I could have 
stayed and reaped the rewards for having 
stayed so long, but it would have been a 
cop-out for me as a musician. I wasn’t 
putting in enough to get enough back. I 
had the songs there, but they weren’t be- 
ing used, probably because I wasn’t 
pushing them, but it was a delicate 
situation.”’ Even the marvelous, soaring 
“T’'m A Cadillac” almost didn’t make it on 
record. “Mott was a great album, and ‘I’m 
A Cadillac’ was slightly out of context 
with the rest of it. There was a struggle 
whether it would be on the album. 

‘All my songs, I write from experience. 
David Bowie can do third-person stuff, 
but he almost never writes about himself. 
I find a remoteness in Bowie’s stage per- 
formance, but having worked with the 
bloke, I find him a very warm person. His 
image is machine-like — icy, electric. He 
knows what he does best, and I guess he 
cultivates that. He’s like two people. He 
strikes me as an insecure bloke, which is 
probably why I get a lot of warmth out of 
him when I talk to him. I think he’s the 
only one who will come out of theatrics 
with panache and respect: That’s why I 


’ feel sorry for all the bands that have 


jumped on the bandwagon. They’re going 
to look stupid within a year.” 

I share many of Ralphs’s sentiments 
regarding the bogus nature of Mott. I have 
always cherished rock because it em- 
bodies the struggle by the abject, un- 
tutored and obscure to express beauty 
and achieve release. I deplored Mott’s 
proclamation that “rock ’n’ roll’s a loser’s 
game” because it committed rock’s car- 
dinal sin: the abandonment of that quix- 
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66Bad Company are a delight on stage. 
Ralphs seems a ploughboy bedecked in 
finery; Paul Rodgers a hairy, gap- 
toothed pirate; Simon Kirke a Nordic 
gorilla; Boz Burrell a stand-in. Rodgers 
plays dual guitar with Ralphs and 
cockily thumps his chest with the heel 
of his palm; with fist clenched and 
forearm extended, then retracted, he 
leads the audience in a call-and- 


response. 


otic, absurd quest for wealth, glory and 
universal adulation. It doesn’t take a wise 
man to inform us that most fail in that 
quest; anyone who reads Newsweek 
learns that even those who appear to 
succeed, blow it. What is worse is the 
attempt by the newly fortunate to recount 
failure, for by the time of Mott, the group 


was prospering. 


My notion of an authentic failure is Big 
Star (the very name is rueful, as much as 
the title of their latest LP, Radio City). 
Even the cheesy album. cover — a cheap 
photo of a cheap bar — communicates 
poverty. Big Star’s big star, the photo 
tells us, is a naked light bulb hanging 
from the ceiling. The well-liveried Mott 
tell us about, but do not show us, their 
hard times. (I am informed by the photo- 
grapher for this article that they refuse to 
be photographed in their street clothes.) 
Big Star, on the other hand, is comprised 
of three young men who are still earnestly 
conveying “adolescent” dilemmas — fear 
of commitment, yearning, inarticulate- 
One cannot fail unless one first 


ness. 
desires. 


Mott began by courting success — their 
lead singer Ian Hunter gaining notoriety 
by imitating that great success story, Bob 
Dylan. When Hunter discovered that 
success didn’t succeed, he tried failure. 
The new gay image promoted the group’s 
identification with an oppressed minority. 
But failure’s no success at all. “All the 
Way From Memphis,” which observes 
that “it’s a mighty long way down rock ’n’ 
roll,”’ takes the piano riff from the Stones’ 
“Let’s Spend the Night Together” and 
more or less inverts it, causing it to des- 
cend and depress, rather than ascend and 
uplift. When one contrasts it to Ralphs’s 
euphoric “I’m A Cadillac” from the same 
album, one understands instantly why 
the guitarist quit Mott and helped found 
Bad Company. “I’m A Cadillac’’ wheels 
out rock’s hoariest conceit and devours 
great distances with it (after all, it’s not a 
Toyota Ralphs is driving). Ralphs and 
Hunter appear to be speeding in opposite 


directions. 


Considering its prevailing tone, it is odd 
that Mott should have inscribed on its 
“A Sane 


sleeve D.H. Lawrence’s 
Revolution.”’ 


If you make a revolution, make it for 


fun, 

Don’t make it in ghastly seriousness, 
Don’t do it in deadly earnest, 

Do it for fun. 


Don't do it because you hate people, 
Do it just to spit in their eye. 


Don’t do it for the money, 
Do it and be damned to the money. 


Don’t do it for equality, 

Do it because we’ve got too much 
equality 

And it would be fun to upset the apple- 
cart 

And see which way the apples would go 
a-rolling. 


Don’t do it for the working classes. 
Do it so that we can 

All of us be little aristocracys on our 
own 

And kick our heels like jolly escaped 
asses. 

Don’t do it, anyhow, for international 
Labour. 

Labour is one thing a man has had too 
much of. 


Let’s abolish Labour, let’s have done 
with Labouring! 
Work can be fun, and 
men can enjoy it; then it’s not Labour. 
Let’s have it so! Let’s make a revolu- 
tion for fun! 
—‘‘A Sane Revolution” 
from The Complete Poems of 
D.H. Lawrence, published 
by William Heinemann Ltd. 


I can’t imagine a better description of the 
purpose of rock ’n’ roll, nor can I imagine 
anything that comes any closer than rock 
to fulfilling Lawrence’s fantasy. I’m 
reminded of Mick Jagger’s complaint that 
socialism breeds sheep. Naturally, as a 
rocker, he would prefer society to be less 
civilized, less restrained: Hunter, on the 
other hand, is a rocker at odds with 
himself, regarding pop escapism with a 
jaundiced eye. 

Critics enjoy Mott because Mott accept 
reality as banal. By not pinning all hope 
for improvement on a dream, Mott, un- 
like so many of their working-class 
brethren in music and out, do not im- 
plicitly support the status quo. The work- 
ing class tends to believe in the status quo 
even when it is oppressive, while vainly 
seeking individual salvation through, say, 
the lottery, or, in the case of its youth, 
rock. Because Mott refuse to hold out the 
possibility of escape, they are led ineluc- 
tably to a leftish indictment of the system 
itself. From this, we see how misguided 
and self-defeating is their appropriation 
of Lawrence’s call to a very different sort 
of revolution. 

Critics are also known for taking the 
long view. They see beginnings and. en- 
dings; they watch bands die long after the 
mass audience has averted its gaze. To 
critics, therefore, Mott appear to be 
rather sophisticated in their morbid 
prescience. Yet it is a convenient irony for 

Continued on page 34 
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Rush 


Continued from page 8 

about producing me, and I played some of 
Wayne’s tunes for Norbert. He ended up 
producing Wayne’s album for RCA. Very 
incestuous world we live in. 

TBP : How did you hear Michael Smith’s 
“‘Hobo’s Mandolin”? 

TR : I heard that from Trevor [Veitch, his 
former guitarist] after Trevor and I had 
parted company, and he was working with 
Andy Kulberg. He sang it for me — he 
learned it from Stevie Goodman — and 
Steve sent me a tape of it. So I heard it 
from Trevor, but I learned it from Stevie’s 
tape. 

TBP: Like most of the songs on the 
album, it has very vivid lyrics. 

TR: Very visual. The guy who did the 
strings, Rupert Holmes, is a movie freak. 
He loves movies, knows every actor in 
every movie that was ever made, all the 
dialogue. In fact, he just made an album 
for Epic called Widescreen. But if you 
listen to my album, all the strings sound 
like movie scores. You can hear it during 
the fades, see the titles coming up: Jndian 
Woman from Wichita starring. . . 

TBP : How about Guy Clark and 
“Desperados Waiting For A Train’’? 

TR : I don’t know him. The tune came to 
me through Mark Spector. It’s been 
recorded by Jerry Jeff Walker; Kristoffer- 
son’s old lady, Rita, did it and David 
Allen Coe did it. I cut a verse out of it and 
speeded it up a little bit. I love the song, 
but the only version I’d heard was Guy 
Clark’s tape. It just seemed to go on and 
on, so I left out a verse. He probably feels I 
butchered it, but I think it helps the tune, 
draws it together. I just couldn’t think of 
another way to keep the listener’s atten- 
tion for the entire span of the song. It was 
five verses long, an awkward length. You 
don’t want to have three verses and an in- 
strumental and then two verses left over, 
but you don’t want to have four verses, an 
instrumental and then another verse 
either. So I just left out a verse and, for 
me anyway, it helped the tune. As for ““No 
Regrets” [written by Rush and recorded 
on the earlier Circle Game], I was never 
really content about the way it came out. 
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I agreed to re-record it on the condition 
that if it didn’t really knock me out, we 
didn’t have to use it. The main danger is 
that people tend to like what they’ve 
heard first, a tendency I participate in. I 
wanted to be content in my own mind 
that the new version was superior enough 
to overcome sentimentality. The earlier 
version always sounded weak to me, and I 
kept hoping that someone else would do 
the song right. A lot of people did do it, 
but I think they all kind of copied my mis- 
takes. 

TBP : How about “Maggie’’? 

TR : It’s a sweetheart of a song. I'd never 
heard the tune before. Trevor played it for 
me, and he learned it from somebody in 
Canada. It was written by a guy named 
Butterfield, I’m not sure when. It’s in the 
public domain now. I’ve heard it’s from 
the 1890s and the 1930s. I’ve got three 
different 78s of it, all of them ragtime. To 
me they sound grotesque, because I learn- 
ed the song done the slow way. It’s a weird 
tune. I did it on stage several times and it 
never went over, and I finally dropped it 
from the show because nobody seemed to 
like it. It’s one of those tunes you have to 
hear on the record five or six times and get 
into the words. Now that the record’s out, 
I'll try it on stage again, and possibly it’ll 
be received differently. 

TBP : How about the Bruce Cockburn 
song, “One Day I Walk’? 

TR : I’ve known that tune for a long time. 
I recorded it for three different records, 
and it never would come out right, until 
this one. I think it’s a beautiful little song, 
and I like its position on the album. A nice 
closing statement. " 

TBP : So, again, when you made the 
album were you interested in songs that 
fit together, or did you just use songs you 
liked? 

TR: Well, we had other tunes that we 
scrapped — a Dan Fogelburg tune, he’s a 
good writer, but the tune didn’t come out 
right. It became increasingly more ap- 
parent, as we progressed, which tunes 
related to each other, and we worked 
harder on those tunes. We abandoned 
several others because it looked as if they 
wouldn’t fit even if we did get them right. 
They belonged on maybe another record. 
TBP : How did you become aware of all 
the songs under consideration? 


66... if you’re workin 
with good musicians it’s 
atau a good idea not to 
7 to dictate every note. 
They’ll probably come up 
with something better if 
you give them their heads 
a little bit. Sometimes, 

the tune gets taken to a 
place you never imagined 
forit.. .99 





TR: I had a list of 50 songs, and I went 
over them with Mark, and he had a lot of 
songs. He kept sending me tapes, and I 
kept sending him tapes. We finally agreed 
on about 12 tunes. I still think he left out 
a couple of honeys, like one of the tunes I 
wrote, “Glory Road.” I'd been doing it on 
stage and audiences loved it, but Mark 
didn’t like it. “That song’s no good. Don’t 
play me that song.”’ He talked me out of 
it. I stopped doing it on stage because he 
had convinced me it wasn’t a good song. 
I’m doing it again now, in rehearsals with 
Orphan [the group currently accom- 
panying Rush], and it’s the best tune 
we've got. I also turned down some songs 
Mark thought were terrific. As we realized 
there were a lot of outlaws and desperados 
and Indians, we zeroed in on those tunes 
and looked for tunes that would be com- 
patible. 


TBP : How did you select the musicians? 
TR: Mark picked them. They were peo- 
ple I'd never worked with before. 

TBP : How did you come up with 
arrangements? Were they in your mind 
beforehand, or did you allow the 
musicians to create their parts? 

TR: Yes. It’s kind of a combination. I 
usually have an idea of the direction I 
want it to take, but if you’re working with 


good musicians it’s usually a good idea 
not to try to dictate every note. They'll 
probably come up with something better 
if you give them their heads a little bit. 
Sometimes, the tune gets taken to a place 
you never imagined for it, and it’s 
successful. There are other tunes we just 
kick around and see what happens. You 
play it until everybody knows it, and then 
put one take down. Usually, the second 
take would be trying to get it better, but 
sometimes you'd tear apart and just total- 
ly redo it. 
TBP : It sounds as though your producer, 
Mark Spector, had a lot to do with the 
making of the album. 
TR : He had more to do with it than any 
other producer I’ve ever worked with. 
TBP : Was that something you wanted, 
or was he just an extremely forceful per- 
son? 
TR: He’s pretty forceful. He’s never 
produced anything before, so I was kind of 
apprehensive. “Scared shitless” would be 
a little strong. 
TBP : What prompted you to take him 
on as your producer? 
TR : It was my manager’s wish — partly 
because he seemed capable, partly 
because he was working at Columbia, and 
the political aspects of working with him 
were favorable. And I figured, if he turns 
out to be a turkey, I’ll end up producing 
the album, which is what’s usually 
happened before. Not that they’ve turned 
out to be turkeys, but some producers 
take a more active role than others. 
TBP : How did Spector get a job produc- 
ing when he hadn’t done it before? 
TR: Well, he’d done some editing for 
other people’s records. They had 
somebody’s album and they said, “We 
want to put out a single of this, but it’s too 
long. Take out a minute and 20 seconds.” 
So he’s got several golden razor blades to 
his credit. It was like this: he said ‘“‘I want 
to work in Mediasound [a recording 
studio in New York],” and I'd never been 
there before. Having made a bunch of 
records over the years, I knew lots of peo- 
ple, and I was figuring on working in 
places with people that I was familiar 
with. I was reluctant, but we finally sett]- 
ed on cutting four sides, see how we liked 
them and go accordingly. If we scrap four 
Continued on page 28 
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Rush 


Continued from page 26 

sides, it’s expensive, but it’s better than 
scrapping a whole album. However, it all 
worked out very well. Part of it was luck. 
We didn’t get the engineers Mark wanted. 
We got a substitute, who was an unknown 
quantity, and he turned out to be 
probably. better than the original guy. 
TBP : How can you tell when an engineer 
is doing a good job? 

TR: It takes a while sometimes. But if 
things are coming out the way you want 
them to, then he’s doing his job. 

TBP : What about mixes? 

TR : I wasn’t even there for the mixes. 
TBP : You just let that go? 

TR : Well, I figured I knew, more or less, 
what the mixes were going to be like, so I 
went home to New Hampshire. I came 
down periodically to New York to hear 
what was going on. Mark was mixing and 
mixing and remixing — he got into a 
mania at the end. So if I didn’t like 
things, I could tell him, and in the next 
mix he’d get it. He did pull some surprises 
on me. On “Desperados,” after the last 
verse, it goes “‘come on Jack, she’s coming 
this time,” and we sang “desperados 
waiting for a train,” just like the other 
verses. But on the mix Mark pulled the 
voices off for the first two times around, so 
it was just the band for the first two times 
around, and then the voices came in. It 
was a jolt for me. There were a couple of 
things like that. On “Claim on Me” we 
were singing ‘“‘claim on me/ claim on me”’ 
doubles, and Mark pulled out the second 
one on some of the verses. 

TBP : When you were in the studio how 
much was he involved? 

TR : Well, a producer is valuable at that 
stage mainly just to tell you when you've 
got it. A lot of times you’ve got it on take 
three, and you don’t know until take 12, 
and you waste a whole lot of time. Mark 
has spent a lot of time listening to a lot of 
records very intently, thinking how he 
would do them differently, why they’re 
good or why they’re bad. He doesn’t ac- 
tually know a lot about the board. 

TBP : A producer doesn’t have to know 
that much about the board? 
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TR: Different producers ‘do different 
things. Some producers just sit there and 
smile and say, “You're doing fine.” 
Literally, that’s all they do, they don’t get 
in the way. 

TBP : Well, a producer makes a pretty 
good percentage of what the album 
makes, so it seems to me if he’s not doing 
anything, it would be financially 
worthwhile to get rid of him and do it 
yourself. 

TR: Uh-huh. I produced Merrimack 
County, but in retrospect, it’s hard to be 
on both sides of the glass at one time, to 
be objective about what’s happening. You 
need another set of ears in there to tell you 


when you've got it and when you're flogg- - 


ing a dead horse. When you're playing, 
you really get into it, and you lose your 
objectivity. Then you have to listen to ten 
takes, and you can’t tell them apart. It 
gets crazy. You have to be able to get 
what you want. You might have an 
engineer who’s simpatico, or you do it 
yourself. I personally think it’s a mistake 
for the producer to try to be the engineer 
for the same reason the artist shouldn’t 
try to be the producer. You get so into the 
wires and the knobs and the placement of 
the microphones that you forget about the 
music. 

TBP : Once you make the album, what 
do you do to promote it? 

TR : I don’t have to do anything, but U 
do some things for promotion. I don’t like 
in-store promotions. I do occasional ones. 
I did one in the Coop a few years ago, 
which was less painful than I expected. 
But for me, I don’t think my fans are go- 
ing to come to a store looking for 
autographs. 

TBP: Sounds like something for 
teenagers and housewives. 

TR: Well, some of my best friends are 
teenagers and housewives, mind you. But 
it makes sense for the artist to assist in 
promoting the record. Essentially, my job 
is to make the record, and their job is to 
sell them. But they help me make them, 
so I help them sell them. 

TBP : What do you do? 

TR: Well, we’re playing every major 


town in the United States through Christ-: 


mas. We’re probably going to lose money 
on the tour, but its purpose is to get to 
each market, as it’s called. (I’m a proper- 
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ty, my record’s a product, towns are 
markets.) We get into each town and let 
the Columbia promotion man take me to 
the radio stations and meet the press, all 
in conjunction with the show and the 
record. I don’t know if it really adds up to 
anything. Going out to dunner with the 
music director of a radio station won’t in- 
fluence whether they play your record. If 
they’re on the edge they might say, ‘‘Well 
he’s a nice guy.” They might hear the 
record with different ears. And certainly, 
the press is worth it because you get 
written up, and people see your name. 
TBP : When and how do you start to 
make money? 

TR : A record retails for six bucks and an 
artist, depending on his contract, makes 
between 20 and 30 cents an album. If he 
wrote all the tunes on the album, the 
publisher will take in another 20 cents, 
and the writer gets half of that. If you own 
your own publishing, you get to keep the 
whole 20 cents. If you have a good con- 
tract, you could be making 30 cents. The 
artist gets a small bite. 

TBP : What does the producer make? 
TR: Producer deals are written in 
different ways. Typically, it’s two percent 
of retail, four percent of wholesale. The 
producer’s paid from record one, but he 
does not receive any money until the ar- 


tist’s broken even. So if a record costs 
$50,000 to make, and if you’re getting 20 
cents an album, that’s five albums to 
make a buck. That’s 250,000 albums to 
make back $50,000 in production costs. 
TBP : Which means that most albums 
don’t make money? 

TR : Not for the artist. The artist’s mak- 
ing 20 cents, but the company’s making 
more. 

TBP: Is the artist merely a money- 
making device for the record company? 
TR: Well, not for the record company 
solely — for the publishers, the managers, 
the agents, the promoters. Now, mind 
you, each of those categories of people has 
its own story. Promoters, probably more 
than anybody else, because they get 90- 
10s a lot. That’s where you promote the 
Rolling Stones at the Boston Garden: if 
you sell out, and if there isn’t a riot and if 
people don’t wreck the place, you might 
only lose four thousand to $10,000. But 
it’s worth it to the promoter because peo- 
ple will know your name and that you’re a 
big promoter. And the people who handle 
the Rolling Stones realize this fact of life. 
If, on the other hand, there’s a blizzard 
that night or there is a riot, or the Rolling 
Stones get arrested in Providence, you 
can lose heavily. So that’s the game, 
where you make money some nights and 
you lose money other nights and in the 
long run, if you do that, you'll end up 
ahead. But record companies will tell you 
they spend a lot of money promoting 
groups that never make it. 

TBP : Because you don’t write songs on 
this latest album, and you won’t be mak- 
ing money on the tour, it seems you don’t 
make any money out of it. 

TR : Well, the tour is calculated. I get an 
advance after I turn in the finished tapes 
but before the album is sold, and the ad- 
vance can be anywhere from a dollar to 20 
million, depending on who the artist is. 
Also, if you sell a lot of records you do 
make money on the album. It’s possible to 
make considerable amounts of money on 
record sales if you sell a million copies; 
even at 20 cents a record, a million records 
can be profitable. I am doing this tour in 
order to promote the record, so the record 
may sell a million copies, and on the next 
tour I’ll clean up. This is the logic of it. 
Whether it works out is another question. 
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Louis 


Continued from page 5 

latter’s tenure with Fletcher Henderson, 
and many of Miley’s melodic creations 
share a similar daring, but Bubber is most 
famous for his expressive use of growls 
and of the plunger mute, techniques more 
reminiscent of the Oliver-era New 
Orleans musicians. 

Versions of ‘“‘East St. Louis” from this 
period can be found in numerous places: S 
uses an RCA track, while the recent MCA 
Encyclopedia of Jazz re-issue contains a 
master from the Brunswick label. Those 
two, and the four heard here, were all 
made within the space of a year, and it’s 
instructive to hear Ellington and the 
soloists at work. Version one on this 
album (3/22/27) contains all the basics of 
the piece as we know it, with now-familiar 
solos from Miley, trombonist “Tricky 
Sam”’ Nanton and clarinetist Rudy 
Jackson. The second version is called 
“Harlem Twist”’ (1/19/28). Bubber, who, 
in the interim, had left the band and 
returned, adds little beyond speed to his 
initial statement, Barney Bigard’s 
clarinet is a vast improvement over the 
departed Jackson and Harry Carney’s 
baritone sax now carries the second band 
theme alone. Versions three and four are 
two takes from the same day (3/?/28). 
Bubber substantially revises his opening 
chorus on the former, using a deeper, grit- 
tier sound; he’s back to the original on 
version four, though now he seems to 
slurp over his held notes. Bigard is im- 
provising on both versions, and slight ad- 
justments occur in the reed scoring; 
Tricky Sam refuses to budge throughout. 
Similar comparisons can be made with 
other pieces on this two-record set: 
“Jubilee Stomp,” “Take It Easy,” “The 
Mooche,” etc. (There are three other 
volumes of Ellington: number six has the 
side-long Liberian Suite of 1947, while in- 


cluded among the short tracks on number , 


11 is “The Clothed Woman” from the 
same year.) 

“Saratoga Shout” (1/24/30) from Luis 
Russell and his Orchestra (#22): 
Armstrong made some of his first post- 
Hot Five band recordings with the Russell 
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outfit, including the famous ‘Mahogany 
Hall Stomp” (G). This was one of the best 
orchestras to record with Louis — not only 
did it have a solid contingent of New 
Orleans natives, but it also featured 
soloists who were already reflecting the 
Armstrong influence. More important for 
Louis’s purposes was the excellent 
rhythm section, built around Paul Bar- 
barin’s drumming and the huge bass 
sound of Pops Foster. The ability of the 
rhythm section, especially Foster, to 
move the rest of the band made this a 
prototype of the swing organizations that 
would shortly become so popular. In 1930 
Russell clearly cut both Henderson and 
Ellington in the swing department. 


The 14 selections on this album show 
off the band’s soloists well (‘‘Saratoga 
Shout”’ being one of the outstanding per- 
formances). It takes only a few bars from 
trombonist J.C. Higginbotham for one to 
hear that the suppleness and daring of his 
lines (totally alien to Kid Ory, Honore 
Dutrey or Fred Robinson) is the product 
of careful listening to Armstrong solos. 
The same can be said of Charlie Holmes’s 
alto, though Albert Nicholas’s clarinet 
reflects the older New Orleans tradition. 
Foster, the first swinging bass player in 
jazz, booms through the ensemble 
passages. Most interesting of all are two 
trumpet choruses near the close from 
Henry “Red” Allen. The linear elegance 
and floating time recall Armstrong, but 
Red throws in a few of the odd tonal 
colorations and other personal effects that 
made him one of the most important 
(though now neglected) soloists of the 
30s. 


“Honeysuckle Rose” (1/16/28), from 
Young Lester Young (#24): a Carnegie 
Hall jam session from the middle of the 
Armstrong (swing) era, led by Benny 
Goodman and featuring a variety of 
luminaries from the Ellington, Basie and 
Goodman bands. The first two choruses of 
disorganized collective blowing reveal 
that even the most talented palyers of the 
period could do little more in a collective, 
polyphonic context than create a mood of 
confusion. But then Pres takes two 
choruses and the heavens seem to open. 
Young’s tenor saxophone conception was 
the most startling individual approach 


since Armstrong’s breakthrough a decade 
earlier, and next to the prevailing 
Coleman Hawkins style (heavily 
arpeggiated, regularly accented, har- 
monically dense), many listeners thought 
Pres simply didn’t know how to play. Yet 
his lighter tone, irregular phrases, odd 
accents and seeming disregard for the 
chord changes were actually the first steps 
to a new level of abstraction. On 
“‘Honeysuckle,’’ Young’s long lines, con- 
cise repetitions and guttural expletives 
follow one another with free-fall logic, 
floating over the metronomic chomp of 
Gene Krupa’s drums. 

Lester deserves extended discussion; 
however, let me just mention that there is 
excellent Lester on this album — alter- 
nate takes of his famous “Shoe Shine 
Boy,” ‘“‘Dickie’s Dream”~-and “Lester 
Leaps In,” plus a very rare session led by 
organist Glenn Hardman. The tenor 
player on.the two tracks featuring vocalist 
Jerry Kruger, however, is not Lester 
Young. 

“IT Can’t Get Started’ (1/9/45), from 
The New York Scene in the ’40s, “From 
Be-Bop to Cool” (#27): if Young’s playing 
suggested that jazz was headed 
somewhere else, by 1945 Dizzy Gillespie 
was there. Earlier, Dizzy had taken his in- 
spiration from Roy: Eldridge, the first 
trumpeter after Armstrong to extend the 
range of the horn. As a Cab Calloway 
sideman, Diz had Roy’s style under con- 
trol (several good examples are on number 
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10, a much better musical document than 
the American Calloway set Columbia 
issued this year); now, however, he adds 
some darting rhythms and strange har- 
monies that are definitely postswing. This 
stately ballad reading is spotted with odd 
note choices and unexpected rhythmic 
stresses. The coda has the sweep and dar- 
ing of early Louis (it made so much of an 
impression, in fact, that this concluding 
Gillespie invention was adopted as the in- 
troduction to Monk’s ‘‘Round Mid- 
night”). Much of the melodic material, 
however, can be traced back two decades 
to the classic records of Louis Armstrong. 

There is still a lot of Louis in every jazz 
soloist — in the melodies they create and 
in the nature of their rhythmic attack. 
Panassie considers the man a god — “a 
gem in the middle of a degenerate cen- 
tury” is what he calls Armstrong in the in- 
credible concluding paragraph of his 
biographic study. Many younger 
listeners, including many musicians who 
should know better, are less kind. They 
call Louis an “Uncle Tom” and view him 
as little more than a talented clown who 
knew when to grin for “whitey.”” But you 
don’t have to applaud every aspect of 
Armstrong’s stage show to appreciate his 
music, and now that he is gone we have 
less standing in the way of our apprecia- 
tion. The records of Louis Armstrong and 
the multitude he inspired are ample proof 
that, though he began as second to King 
Oliver, he was never less than first-class. 
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Who Is George Crumb and 
Why Is He Telling All Those Stories? 


Of drones and whales and strings that go bump in the night 


By Stuart Liebman 
“George Crumb: Not Yet a Household’ 
Word” 
—The Wall Street Journal, 
Aug. 15, 1974 
Run away moon, moon, moon. 
—Federico Garcia Lorca 
George Crumb seems to be a man whose 
modesty suffers publicity with more than 
a touch of embarrassment. Since winning 
the Pulitzer Prize for Music in 1968, 
Crumb has become an even more promi- 
nent figure in the contemporary music 
scene; still, he laughed nervously as he 
showed me the loud headlines of an article 
devoted to him ona recent front page of 
The Wall Street Journal. Crumb’s in- 
congruous appearance in the annals of 
finance yields an interesting fact and a 
corollary perspective. Fact: he is perhaps 
the best-selling living composer of 
“serious’’-music in the United States to- 
day, a status that will this year earn for 
him the princely sum of $500 in royalties. 
Perspective: his public success has been 
achieved although (cynics will say 
because) his music evades any of the: for- 
mal categories of the neo-serialist canon 
that presides over the contemporary 
academy. Crumb’s music — its theatrical 
presentation, its devotion to the moody 
nostalgia of Lorca poems, its unusually 
colored instrumentation, its symbolizing 
discourse and narrative structuring — 
questions nearly all the assumptions of 
contemporary musical orthodoxy. Hardly 
a polemical theorist, Crum agreed to dis- 
cuss some of his thoughts during a recent 
vacation from the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s music department. For a com- 
plementary musical perspective, readers 


are referred to the complete discography 
at the end of this interview. 

THE BOSTON PHOENIX: When did you 
develop your interest in the unusual in- 
struments you use today, the chains, the 
Kabuki blocks, the watertuned crystal 
goblets? 

GEORGE CRUMB: Well, that was after 1962, 
though the sounds had been in my ear 
from growing up in West Virginia. The 
musical saw, the guitar and the 
bottleneck playing on the banjo, for ex- 
ample, are folk sounds of West Virginia. 
TBP: One of the things that has always 
amazed me about your music is the 
specificity of the effects you call for. Do 
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you try out each “instrument” as you 
compose a piece, or have they become so 
much a part of your musical vocabulary 
that you can score directly for them? 
GC: Well, by now, most of the sounds I 
have been using have become very 
familiar to me, but in earlier years I did 
some experimentation with some of their 
possibilities. 

TBP: This certainly wasn’t part of your 
training. What sort of training did you 
have? 

GC: I had a rather traditional training. 
My first music lessons were on the 
clarinet. (My father was a clarinetist.) 
Later, I studied piano, and piano ul- 
timately became my instrument. What 
playing I do is on the piano nowadays. 
TBP: Was there an outlet for these kinds 
of sounds when you were a student? You 
were a student of Ross Lee Finney’s, 
weren’t you? 

GC: Yes. I last studied with Mr. Finney in 
the late 1950s. The impact of these kinds 
of sounds as at least an important, if not 
as a structural, element came later, at 
least for me. There was perhaps an upbeat 
of this sort of thing before, but it was only 
in the 1960s that it interested composers 
more. 

TBP: Yet your work stands apart from 
what appear to have been the dominant 
musical currents of the last decade: a 
belated serialism, Cage-influenced 
aleatoric compositions and, more recent, 
the “phenomenological” investigation of 
single notes or sound units (Terry Riley, 
Steve Reich, Phil Glass et al.). The 
difference emerges most clearly, I think, 
because you have retained forms of 
narrative structure in your pieces. Is 
narrative a decisive element for you? 
GC: Yes, that’s certainly true. Narrative 
might be a traditional element in my work 
that has remained. I think of narrative as 
being traditional. I was never touched 
with the serialism of the 1950s, and I’ve 
never written music that was organized in 


this sense. All the same, I feel I’ve taken 


something from Webern, for example. 
Not the kind of pitch organization he us- 
ed, but it may have something to do with 
textures and a sense of space and the tim- 
bres in his music. 

TBP: You also seem to have a particular 
interest in the dramatic spatial struc- 
turing of the performance, as if behind an 
imaginary proscenium. The use of off- 
stage voices in Ancient Voices of Children 
and the bell-ringing exit of the performers 
at the end of Night of the Four Moons are 
explicitly theatrical gestures. Why do you 
use them? 

GC: I am really not too conscious of that 
element when U’m writing a piece. I think 
it’s part of the style — it comes out of the 
music itself. The style is the person. . . 
I’m always amazed that people emphasize 
certain things they do, and I’m not even 
aware that they’re that prominent. I don’t 
think specifically in terms of space as I’m 
writing more in conceptual terms having 
to do with what I mean to say, what has to 
come out. I was aware, of course, of the 
dramatic tension of that page [in Night of 
the Four Moons], but that was modeled 


on the Haydn “Farewell Symphony,” not 
psychologically but just technically — 
and it’s the same key, too. 

TBP: This question of quotation comes 
up quite often in your liner notes. The 
elaborate structural use of quotation is 
something that has developed strongly in 
the last 15 years or so. Why do you use 
quotations? 

GC: It is, perhaps, a commentary on 
time, that we are not hermetically sealed 
from other periods. It is also a gesture 
toward the opinion that music is all one 
thing, that the tradition can be juxtapos- 
ed with the present. U think that each 
composer is the combination of all kinds 
of disparate elements. The music you 
write is the sum of all the music you’ve 
heard and liked. The sources might be 
quite wide-ranging. I have the impression 
that the national traditions are less im- 
portant today, that all different musics 
are coming together, both the non- 
Western musics and older music — 
medieval, for example — which is just as 
exotic. This is, in part, the result of the 
extent of recorded music, which has 
grown enormously various in the last 20 
years. For example, much of the pre-Bach 
music simply wasn’t in my ear when I was 
a kid. It was rarely recorded and, in any 
case, we didn’t have these recordings at 
home. 

TBP: Doesn’t personal quotation tend 
toward vagueness and run the risk of 
eluding the listener entirely, though it 
may mean a great deal to the composer? 
GC: Well, I didn’t actually quote the 
‘*Farewell’’ Symphony, I just used 
Haydn’s theater gesture and the tonality. 
TBP: But what about the Chopin excerpt 
in Makrokosmos, for example? 

GC: I should say that originally that was 
a Rachmaninoff quotation, but I couldn’t 
get permission to use it. It’s not yet in the 
public domain. I had to find something 
which was similar to the famous excerpt 
in the Paganini Variations, which was 
beautiful but not quite true — and that 
was in the same key, of course. I wanted to 
suggest a music that was almost 
forgotten, in a sense. It would be hard to 
say verbally why I use each quotation. 
You feel that the music has a certain 
quality and meaning to you, but it’s hard 
to defend that in musical terms. I find it 
generally difficult to verbalize about the 
really important things in music. 

TBP: I think that many composers un- 
derstand music as a kind of autonomous 
language. Doesn’t your music question 
that assumption by its programatic asser- 
tions, dramatic stage presentations and 
the iconic scoring in circular and spiral 
shapes? 

GC: Yes, I think that’s right. For me, the 
best music in the past was more than just 
patterns of notes. I do not mean to suggest 
that there is not an integrity in the 
musical language itself — just the con- 
trary. But it must have a certain content 
apart from the notes. 

TBP: For example, does the systematic 
numerology of Black Angels, which struc- 
tures the piece’s rhythms and phrasing, 
constitute a symbolic content apart from 
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the voyage of the soul which you suggest 
as a program? 

GC: No. I’m beginning to see that the 
symbolic structure is actually a different 
thing from the content of the music. 
Music should have ideas which may be 
more or less overtly stated. 

TBP: Do the Lorca texts you have used so 
often in the last decade key a reference for 
you, or are they clues to the ideas in the 
work? So often the images are of 
childyood, nostalgia and death drawn 
from his poems of the early 1920s. 

GC: Yes, I’m sure every composer has his 
favorite poet and, in my case, Lorca’s 
language and images do determine the 
settings very often. The dark character of 
Lorca is so pervasive, and that is the 
reason why I feel such a resonance from 
the poems. 

TBP: Any speculation about the transla- 
tion that occurs between the poetic, ver- 
bal image and the symbolic, musical im- 
age? Is there any way for you to describe 
that transaction? 

GC: No. Generally, it’s the mood of the 
poem that the composer is going to res- 
pond to. Perhaps, the stress and emphasis 
too. 

TBP: Your work, more than that of many 
others, is not only concerned with the 
literal time of performance, but also with 
the suggestion of great periods of time ex- 
ternal to the music. For example, the 
narrative program of geological periods in 
Voice of the Whale. Doesn’t this involve 
you with problems that are largely ig- 
nored by composers today — the way in 
which music is a kind of symbolic dis- 
course, a problem we have gotten away 
from over the last century certainly? Is 
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this an apt statement of some of your con- 
cerns? And if so, why? 
GC: Yes, it is apt. There are composers 
today who think their music to be 
abstracted from anything at all except the 
music itself. There is a contemporary 
aesthetic which seems based only on 
Bach’s Art of the Fugue, and Bach wrote a 
lot of other music, too. The doctrine of the 
affections, whereby certain figures had a 
certain emotional force or even had a set 
of literal referents, was very operative in 
Bach’s music. When Bach set texts, he 
was very careful to account for this. Even 
for Beethoven’s symphonies, which we 
consider to be abstract compositions, in a 
sense, we know that Beethoven always 
had a picture in his mind. He told us so. 
Certainly, the music for me has a 
programatic significance. It’s not at all 
important that he didn’t give the 
program. It’s probably best that he 
didn’t. 
TBP: Let’s turn for a few minutes to the 
more public side of your professional life 
as a composer. Your music has appeared 
on many record labels. [See discography. ] 
How have your relations with recording 
companies been? Have you been happy 
with all the recorded performances? 
GC: My own music is a nightmare for a 
recording engineer for several reasons. 
The dynamic range runs from a whisper to 
a very sharp, loud sound. Somehow, they 
have to equalize the range. Also, certain 
very delicate effects — the whispering 
voice, for example, is very difficult to 
record. They always have to close-mike 
these passages. Compare this with most 
traditional music, which has a much more 
Continued on page 36 
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Bad Co. 


Continued from page 23 

Mott that their fans embrace them 
because they look not like losers but like 
winners. Their brutal candor has little to 
do with their popularity. They are con- 
strued, along with their nominal an- 
titheses, Bowie and Bolan, who happen to 
beieve devoutly in stardom, as a glitter 
group. Ralphs, in joining Bad Company, 
traded in the lurid fictional creations of 
The Hoople’s “Crash Street Kids” — 
would they really say ‘Sheed my 
frustration’’? — for their living embodi- 
ment, his new band’s gritty rock ’n’ roll. 
Hunter still suffers, but behind his shades 
he remains a bystander. 


* 


Bad Company are a dlight on stage. 
Ralphs seems a ploughboy bedecked in 
finery; Paul Rodgers a hairy, gap-toothed 
pirate; Simon Kirke a Nordic gorilla; Boz 
Burrell a stand-in. Rodgers plays dual 
guitar with Ralphs and cockily thumps 
his chest with the heel of his palm; with 
fist clenched and forearm extended, then 
retracted, he leads the audience in a call- 
and-response. “Little Miss Fortune,” the 
“B” side of their hit single, ““Can’t Get 
Enough,” is the show’s stunner. The en- 
core, Free’s “Stealer,” is a bit of a 
bringdown. Ralphs fails to realize that 
where rhythm guitar is concerned, less is 
more. Free, so far, remain the better 
band. 

Ralphs amplifies: ‘I was playing the 
guitar one night at Paul’s house, and he 
asked, ‘What’s that?’ I said it was a song I 
wrote called ‘Ready For Love.’ He said, 
‘Great, we should do that.’ He wasn’t 
aware that it was already recorded. I said, 
‘Well, I’ve already done it with Mott.’ He 
said it didn’t matter; we should do it 
again. So we did. We do ‘The Stealer’ as 
an encore. That was a song I wasn’t 
familiar with. I heard it one day when 
Paul played it to me. Boz had never heard 
it either. We do Free’s ‘Easy On My Soul,’ 
which neither Boz nor I ever heard. It’s 
probably better that way. It comes out in 
a way that’s totally innocent.” So much 
for influences. 

I saw Free perform twice. The first time 
was at Madison Square Garden on the 
Blind Faith tour. I arrived late and 
observed the last five minutes of their set, 
which consisted of four tiny, unidentified 
figures leaping about. The second time 
was in Boston at the Music Hall. By this 
point, Free were decimated. Guitarist 
Paul Kossoff and basist Andy Fraser had 
departed; organist John “Rabbit” Bun- 
drick and bassist Tetsu Yamauchi had 
signed on. Osibisa guitarist Wendall 
Richardson was also along for the ride, 
but he failed to show, much to the chagrin 
of Rodgers, who was drafted into playing 


lead guitar despite a foot injury. (He 
wasn’t half-bad.) Already persuaded of 
his vocal excellence, I developed an ad- 
ditional respect for his resourcefulness. 

Notwithstanding his frayed delivery on 
Bad Company, Rodgers is the flower of 
English rock singers. Rod Stewart will tell 
you so, as will David Bowie. With Steve 
Marriott and Steve Winwood, he forms an 
unassailable triumvirate. Winwood is the 
virtuoso of choked fury, but that has not 
been unleashed since the second Traffic 
album. Marriott the mannerist is in a way 
more important than the more R and B- 
derived Winwood, for many have imitated 
Marriott’s innovative accommodation of 
Englishness to an otherwise histrionic, 
soulful tradition. (Perhaps, his Drury 
Lane experience as the Artful Dodger in 
Oliver! aided him in this.) But for sheer 
melismatic improvisation and animation 
of character, Rodgers must be the choice. 
He has McCartney’s facility and Lennon’s 
viscerality (if not quite his manliness). He 
can be impudent, brooding, com- 
panionable, threatening, regretful and 
spoofing. He painted arabesques across 
the deep-hued canvases of his three 
cohorts. 

Free was founded uner the auspices of 
the English bluesman Alexis Koerner, so 
it is not surprising that Free’s debut 
album, Tons of Sobs, should have been a 
British genuflection to Chicago. Its 
follow-uq, Free, was rather stark but not 
so doctrinaire and offered two numbers 
which established the opposite poles of 
the band’s range, leaving succeeding 
albums to fill in the intervening space. 
“T’ll Be Creepin’ ” showed Rodgers at his 
most serpentine, while ‘“‘Broad Daylight,” 
full of astral imagery, pregnant with 
metaphysical possibility, anticipated the 
portentousness of Heartbreaker (although 
Fraser wrote the melody to ‘Broad 
Daylight” and Heartbreaker was recorded 
after he had left). In its array of in- 
struments and space, it recalls Jimi Hen- 
drix’s “Little Wing.”” Here Rodgers shows 
off his lower register, upon which his 
leather lungs act like bellows. He raises 
the temperature from verse to verse until 
a falsetto cry is emitted to release the 
pressure, like the whistle of a boiling 
teapot. Rodgers has never surpassed this 
tour de force. He was 19. 

Quiver member Bruce Thomas,. who 
came down to London from Yorkshire 
with Rodgers, reports that in the early 
days Rodgers would stand in Hampstead 
Heatha and scream for hours in order to 
make his voice gruff like Otis Redding. 
Upon being reminded of these excursions, 
Paul allowed, “It’s the only place you can 
go where no one can hear you. Otherwise, 
you get arrested. I sang to the trees.” 

A Fusion critic complained that the 
follow-up to Free, Fire and Water, was 
one tedious 40-minute song. I imagine this 
same critic would have taken exception to 
Bukka White’s Parchman Farm. Free did 
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have a weakness for stately tempi, at 
which drummer Kirke would often tap 
out a military tattoo. More than anything 
else, it was this, I suspect, that barred 
them from worldwide commercial 
success. On Fire and Water, Kirke also 
showed himself to be a child of Ringo 
Starr via Russ Kunkel. Fraser played an 
ominous, pumping bass often enlivened 
by tremolo. A highly original extrapola- 
tion from the Motown school, it seemed 
modular in its spare construction, 
rigorously architectonic in its distribution 
of emphasis. Fire and Water sold well 
because it contained the hit, “All Right 
Now.” 

Highway was their gem. It more or less 
told the story of the band — amiable 
rustics who came down to the city where 
their eyes were forced open. Kossoff’s lead 
guitar gaffes were almost entirely sup- 
pressed, leaving a solid but clever 
rhythmic underpinning. Every member of 
this band, despite his considerable youth, 
was by now an important stylist. In sum, 
a well-nigh perfect Ip. 

Then, a break-up occurred. Fraser and 
Rodgers were not getting along, and 
Kossoff was fighting a losing battle with 
the demon barbiturate. There was disap- 
pointment that “The Stealer” wasn’t a 
triumphant follow-up to “All Right 
Now.” To fill the gap, A&M released Free 
Live, which also contained two marvelous 
studio remnants. Rodgers formed a band 
called Peace, one of whose songs can be 
heard on the English import The Free 
Story, a retrospective. Fraser started 
Toby, which was doomed; Kossoff and 
Kirke joined Tetsu and Rabbit and made 
their own lackluster album. Nobody’s 
projects turned out to be.more than in- 
terim. 

Free At Last was the four’s final fling. A 
sad, dessicated effort, it is, nevertheless, 
of great interest, particularly the 
Motown-ish single “Little Bit of Love” 
(which went nowhere). Explains Paul: 


- ‘Me and Andy used to write a lot of songs 


together — I the lyrics, Andy the melody. 
But I felt he was slipping into a formula. 
It was a good formula, but I wanted to 
avoid a formula of any kind. I think for- 
mulas can be successful — “Midnight 


Hour” was written in that same vein — 
but I try to keep it loose so that anything 
can happen. I mainly want a very, very, 
very simple message to get across to 
anyone who happens to be listening. 

“By the time of Free At Last, Andy and 
I were writing completely separately. We 
came to a point where we really didn’t 
need each other to carry on. I would bring 
a complete song along, and he would do 
the same. I dug his songs, but I guess 
there was a sort of competition.” 

The departure of Kossoff was more 
traumatic. “I really loved the guy,”’ Paul 
attests, ‘and I could see him going 
downhill, taking a lot of drugs. I couldn’t 
really follow that. I like to keep healthy. I 
spoke to him recently, and now he’s really 
together, but it’s too late for us to work 
together.” 

Heartbreaker carried over only Rodgers 
and Kirke from the original line-up, 
although Kossoff did manage to con- 
tribute to a number of cuts. Rodgers 
recalls: ‘“Heartbreaker took so much out 
of everyone. It was such a strain to get it 
to a standard that everyone could be hap- 
py with. We just couldn’t handle it. There 
are good things on it; there are some very 
sad things on it, too. ‘Come Together In 
The Morning’ is beautifully sad, 
beautifully bitter.” 

Making Heartbreaker had to have been 
one. Rodger’s cockiness turned complete- 
ly somber; Rabbit’s organ hovered over 
the album like a storm cloud. Listening to 
Heartbreaker can be a shattering ex- 
perience. Known mainly for the light- 
hearted material he supplies Johnny 
Nash, Rabbit, in “Common Mortal 
Man,” dramatized a mortal reckoning 
with God and the universe beyond my 
powers of description. Blessedly, 
Rodgers’s ‘‘Easy On My Soul”’ follows like 
a cool balm. 

Some say is love — some say what is 

love? 

Some say is love — really all around. 

But I say easy — easy on my soul 

Easy on my soul 

Easy on my soul. 

Some ask questions; some, like Rabbit, 
provide anwers. Rodgers offers a refuge 
beyond meaning, where only succor and 
forbearance reside. 

Heartbreaker, with Rabbit’s prodding, 
was the culmination of that strain in Free 
which first showed itself in ‘Broad 
Daylight” and later on Free at Last. The 
other tradition,-the extroverted, buoyant 
one, exemplified by “I'll Be Creepin’ ” 
and continued by “All Right Now” and 
“Little Bit of Love,” kept getting slapped 
down every time one of these singles fail- 
ed. It strongly needed an outlet. Everyone 
took a long respite after Heartbreaker, 
then reconnoitered. After five months of 
auditions, Mick, Paul and Simon settled 
on Boz. Ralphs had already shed the 
“airy-fairies.”” They were all now ready to 
rock. 
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Dory 


Continued from page 18 

electric trains and a birthday gun. These 
are all very verbal songs about words and 
about the decay of language; they 
describe the ways we use language as a 
defense against communication. The 
casualness of diction is continually charg- 
ed with desperation. The “lady with the 
braid” asks if she can make coffee in the 
morning and _ points the way to the 
bathroom and in the same tone asks 
“would you care to stay awhile/ and save 
my life?’ And in Taps, Tremors & 
Timesteps, when Dory Previn is told of 
the sudden death of her father at six 
o’clock, she can only ask “new york time/ 
or california?”’. In “new rooms” all people 
can pose are inconsequential questions of 
“this and that” and “hey by the way/ 
what’s your sign?’’. Several of the songs 
begin or end with verbal collapse, with 
nonsense-scatting syllables. 

Then, there is the consistency of Dory 
Previn’s sensibility. But don’t call it 
“feminist.” “I have repeatedly said that I 
am not a feminist. I don’t believe in group 
identification; I am interested in singular 
identity. I don’t want identification with 
any group because that can only be tran- 
sient. Something else will inevitably come 
along and take its place. What I am 
passionately interested in is finding out 
my identity, in finding out who I am, why 
I’m here, what I’ve got to do with 
everything. Ms. magazine has turned 
down people who want to write about me 
over and over again for this very reason. I 
feel it is sad that they do the very thing 
that they started out to condemn — dis- 
criminate against viewpoints which are 
not quite their own.” 

There are a number of strongly feminist 
songs in Dory Previn’s canon. The things 
that make feminists angry, anger her. 
“The other night I was watching a movie 
on television. This woman is having a 
baby, and when she has a daughter, she 
says to her husband, ‘I’m sorry James, I 
wanted to give you a son.’ Imagine! Or 
think of all those old Rosalind Russell 
movies. By the end, Fred MacMurray has 
taken Rosalind Russell over his knees and 


spanked her. And she’s put the apron on 
over the pinstriped suit.” 

In one of the songs, Previn points out 
that “when a man wants a woman/ he 
says it’s a compliment... but when a 
woman wants a man/ he says she’s 
threatening him” (again, that fascination 
with the way we use language, both as 
weapon and as shield). A favorite with the 
audience at Paul’s Mall was “did jesus 
have a baby sister?” (‘“‘to her mirror/ did 
she whisper/ saviourette[’’). 

But Dory Previn’s song about Marlon 
Brando has a line in it saying, ““you know 
how women are.” Rapping before the 
song, she explains: “I’ve always had this 
fantasy. One day I would meet Marlon 
Brando. Our eyes would lock; cheap 
music would rise in the background; we 
would join hands and walk over the water 
to Tahiti.” In “atlantis” she admits “‘i 
know his depths his drives/ his draw- 
backs/ as he/ knows mine,” and in “the 
crooked christmas star, 73” she says of 
that uneven, unpolished, repainted, un- 
finished star that “‘it’s a portrait of me/ 
ain’t it also a portrait of him?” And in 
“don’t put him down”’ she even tries to 
enter pretty fully into a male sensibility 
— “and i guess a girl just can’t un- 
derstand/ how much a guy goes through.”’ 

This extension of sympathy — always 
leavened by humor — is another notable 
characteristic of Previn’s songs. And it 
goes out even to the inanimate. There’s a 
song called “moon rock,” which is about 
what the moon might think about its re- 
cent visitors. “How dare we assume the 
moon that’s never been visited before is 
not having any kind of singular reaction 
to this!” 

But for all the interconnectedness of 
Dory Previn’s work, there is also con- 
siderable variety. The confessional mode 
may be the dominant one, but there are a 
number of third-person character por- 
traits and narratives, rather in the 
manner of Edward Arlington Robinson, 
only funnier and sexier; there are a 
number of dramatic monologues, clearly 
not statements of Dory Previn’s own 
voice. 

Variety is also a characteristic of the 
musical settings. At first, all the melodies 
seem innocuously tuneful — in fact, that 
is part of the power of these songs, that 
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powerful and painful, sometimes self- 
pitying, emotion can be communicated in 
catchy and hummable tunes. Very few of 
Dory Previn’s songs are “recorded songs,” 
products exclusively of the studio — they 
are human songs, and other people can 
sing them. Some of those notes, though, 
land in unexpected places, and the 
musical idioms, like the verbal ones, are 
more complicated than they seem. Just as 
the imagery turns back to Dory Previn’s 
colliding pasts, so do the melodies suggest 
the musical modes she has lived through 
and responded to. Several songs sound 
like country music; there is a tango in 
“atlantis’’; there are bluesy songs; there 
are dabs of church chant and Hawaiian 
music; we hear the big-band sound 
simulated by a few guitars and Previn’s 
voice; there are episodes of gospel fervor. 

The disparity between tune and text is 
one of the things that makes the songs so 
funny and undercuts the slides into sen- 
timentality. “I’ve always said my songs 
were funny, but until I began to perform, 
nobody really believed me.”’ At the same 
time, many of the songs seem additionally 
painful because terrible things are being 
sung about in such a breathy, innocent, 
little-girl voice. Today, although she still 
hasn’t appeared in public more than a few 
times, Dory Previn has become a much 
more confident singer. The attack is 
bolder, the sound is bigger, the tone is 
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warmer. The difference becomes clear 
when you compare the live album with 
the original recordings. Somehow, the 
songs don’t seem painful any more but 
rather victorious, because of the con- 
fidence with which Dory Previn sings. 
We’re on the other side now. “What 
happened,” she says, “is that I begin to 
get tired of doing the songs the same old 
way, so I begin to look for little things that 
will keep my interest — changing notes 
and inflections. You know, my songs are a 
conversation, and I don’t want to repeat 
myself. That would be a real sham. For a 
writer, singing is a sham by definition. I 
have to recreate the creative moment; I 
can’t really ‘interpret.’ I always try to get 
my original conviction back, to be sur- 
prised by the next line. At the same time, 
I'm in different places now, and that 
shows too.” 

‘Performance is communication.” 
Dory Previn appears to relate easily to her 
superb backup trio, Angel’s Flight. 
(They’re named after a streetcar in L.A. 
that “goes up and down.” The players are 
Jamie Faunt, Robert Wachtel, and Peter 
Jameson.) She thinks about where she is: 
“There is a lack of giving in Avery Fisher 
Hall. It has hard surfaces, no compassion. 
Carnegie Hall takes you in, embraces you. 
It is aged, mature, mellow; people have 
lived there.’’ And ‘she reaches her 
audiences — and not only with songs 
(Critic Loraine Alterman wrote, ‘‘How 
does she know all those things about 
me?”) but with her talk. That, it turns 
out, was not as spontaneous as it seemed. 
She’s not as bad an actress as she thinks; 
some of her rap was dialogue right out of 
Mary C. Brown & the Hollywood Sign. 

“T’m terribly nervous,” Dory Previn ad- 
mits, “I have to split myself into two peo- 
ple and then push myself out there. Every 
time. But performing is a terrific thing; it 
gives me a sense of power. Of course, I’ll 
walk out there with my head held high 
and immediately step into a pile of 
dogshit. Dogshit is a great equalizer. 

“TI don’t regret anything that’s ever 
happened to me,”’ she says, as she wraps 
herself up in a cape and heads off to take 
her dog for a walk. ‘We are the sum total 
of all our components. When we figure out 
a way to use more of those components, 
the total becomes greater.” 
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Crumb 


Continued from page 33 

limited dynamic range, and you can see 
why my music poses such a problem. Oc- 
casionally, of course, the acoustics have 
not been optimum, even though the peo- 
ple are very competent and the per- 
formers have been very conscientious. 
Even so, I am very happy with the recor- 
dings with respect to the sound. I’ve also 
had very good relations with the com- 
panies and have been personally involved 
in all the recording sessions. 

TBP: Your own recordings have done 
quite well by classical standards, but 
there still is an enormous gulf between the 
sales of ‘‘serious’” music and the gigantic 
ones of rock. In the past new classical 
music was a more public phenomenon, 
either as scandal or success. Now, it 
seems to have been displaced as an event 
by rock and roli. Why is that? 

GC: I don’t know, exactly. I’m not sure 
how unpopular the new music is. After all, 
there is, as you mentioned, a rather exten- 
sive audience for recordings at least. It’s 
not so desperately small but even so, it is 
relatively small. Perhaps, we’re not such a 
musical nation when it comes to anything 
in more than popular terms. But I’m not 
sure it’s better in any other country. 
Maybe it’s just fated that composers have 
a smaller audience. In any case, I’m not 
clear on just how large an audience there 
was in earlier centuries. It’s difficult to es- 
timate Beethoven’s audience in the early 
19th century. For example, how many 
people really knew his symphonies? 
TBP: Have commissions which have 
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become an important support for. the 
creation and a vehicle for the dissemina- 
tion of new music been helpful for you, or 
do you think they are merely honorific? 
GC: As long as you're doing a piece, it’s 
nice to have some of your expenses 
defrayed. As it is, I can accept but a frac- 
tion of the commissions I’m offered 
because there’s so much commissioning 
going on nowadays. It’s terribly time- 
consuming, and you’re really not getting 
paid very much — even with a handsome 
commission. And tommissioning can’t 
guarantee that you end up with exciting 
music — but then, that’s not the point. 
TBP: Aren’t commissions frustrating in 
that many times the work will only get 
one performance in some obscure festival 
where a few people will hear it, and then it 
will never be heard from again? 

GC: I think that any piece with some 
“stuff” in it is often played not once, but 
many times. Naturally, when you’re star- 
ting as a student, you’re lucky to hear a 
piece played once, but as you get beyond 
that status, the situation is not as grim. 
TBP: Getting back to your music, your 
work demands a great deal from per- 
formers. Invariably, it must be a very 
emotionally involving assignment, ot 
simply a task that can be more or less well 
done. Are there any spiritual re- 
quirements for performing your works? 

GC: I rely very heavily on performers, and 
I allow them a lot of room in my work. 
There is a certain virtuosity involved, 
even if the notes aren’t always bravura in 
style; a certain stance is required. I make 
demands that they project the mood and 
the emotional tone. This is pretty 
traditional and probably comes from the 
Romantics. I think composers write a cer- 


tain kind of music and performers develop 
techniques and styles to play it. This is 
something that happens again and again 
in the history of music. For example, 
Wagner’s Heldentenor was a type that 
simply didn’t exist before he wrote it. For- 
tunately, composers today are very lucky 
because there are many gifted performers 
who specialize in new music performance. 
The situation has changed enormously in 
the last 15 years or so. Formerly, this type 
of performer had to create himself. I am 
thinking of Paul Zukofsky and Jan De 
Gaetani. 

TBP: Do you think that contemporary 
conductors could take a tip from per- 
formers? Do they contribute to the un- 
popularity of contemporary music by 
careless performances? Especially when 
contrasted to Stokowski or 
Koussevitzsky, who repeatedly program- 
ed a new work until the public liked it? 
GC: I think contemporary composers 
rarely give their very best for orchestra. In 
a sense, they haven’t invented the con- 
temporary orchestra. There are isolated 
pieces, but there is hardly a generally 
viable orchestral style. It’s usually only a 
special solution. But that may be because 
the music today is more adaptable to 
smaller forces. 

TBP: In conclusion, do you think that the 
prevailing myth of music as a non- 
referential art is the reason why fine con- 


_ temporary music alienates the public? Do 


you think the myth has succeeded too 
well? 

GC: I suspect that it-may be the fault of 
the composers. If we’re unable to write a 
music that can capture people’s im- 
aginations.... It may be that after 
Stravinsky, there simply haven’t been 


composers who have been able to get 
enough people excited. That’s a dark 
view, but maybe it’s true. But I think 
most composers are not too concerned 
with that area. I think they are writing 
because they simply have to get rid of 
something, because they have to write. 
All the rest is just too abstract an area: 
what happens to the piece afterwards is 
not the primary consideration. I think the 
evidence for that is that although the 
music is not immensely popular 
nowadays, composers still keep on writing 
it. 
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By Ken Emerson 

At the start I scarcely took notice of 
Melanie. Her first two albums passed me 
by and, at Woodstock, from the hilltop on 
which I was uncomfortably squatting, she 
was merely a distant speck. But when 
“Lay Down (Candles in the Rain),” 
Melanie’s tribute to the Festival of Love 
(or whatever Life magazine dubbed it), 
hit the charts, my ears perked up. Not 
because it was about Woodstock — I had 
had a lousy time and left early — but 
because of the single’s power, its rushing 
welter of voices. I was galvanized. But not 
for long, for soon a Rolling Stone review 
dismissed Melanie’s vocal on the song as a 
“crayola smear” beneath contempt. It 
was simply not hip to like Melanie. 

Now the tyranny of hip is a terrible 
thing, and we all succumb to it time and 
time again; we're easily intimidated by 
the opinions of those who pretend to know 
what they’re talking about and by the 
specious but compelling authority of 
print. Who’s in and who’s out is obviously 
very important to us; otherwise, we'd read 
books instead of magazines. Anyway, I 
tried to conceal my sneaking fondness for 
Melanie. I didn’t even dare buy one of her 
albums lest a friend come across it while 
surveying my collection, snicker and then 
broadcast my craven weakness to one and 
all. To quote Ray Davies, “Oh! the em- 
barrassment, oh! the despair!” 

So I was a closet Melanie fan in much 
the same way that, during the era when 
all rock had to be “progressive,” many 
were bullied into repressing their pleasant 
memories of ‘Louie, Louie.” I didn’t 
come out until two summers ago, when I 
chanced upon a remaindered Candles in 
the Rain at a Mammoth Mart in 
Ellsworth, Maine. The girl chewing Juicy 
Fruit at the cash register didn’t even 
giggle, but still I left the store with my 
purchase half-hidden under my jacket. 
And I was careful to play it only when no 
one was around. I loved it. Still do, and 
now I’ve got to explain why. 

First, of course, Melanie is her pipes, 
and these are what turn almost everyone 
off: that absurdly exaggerated, cracked 
tremolo, broader than a barn door, those 
disingenuous cutesy-poo giggles, the 
grotesque croaks and sobs, the piercing 
wails like those of an eight-month-old 
brat determined not to allow its 
beleaguered parents a moment’s shut-eye. 
Buffy Sainte-Marie gone bonkers. Yes, 
Melanie’s voice, particularly on her early 
albums, can be ugly, but like the 
scrunched-up phiz of a howling child, it’s 
ugly yet oddly poignant. The infantile im- 
agery is apt, for Melanie’s singing, at its 
most hysterically anguished, does dredge 
up something primal. She can bawl 
bloody murder like the babe in Blake’s 
“Infant Sorrow’’: 

My mother groan’d! my father wept, 

Into the dangerous world I leapt: 
Helpless, naked, piping loud: 
Like a fiend hid in a cloud. 

When Melanie goo-goos about animal 
crackers and roller skates, it’s harder to 
make a case for her (although I was far 
from being the only one who found 
“Brand New Key”’ irresistible)1 But 
many of Blake’s Songs of Innocence would 
strike most people as sappy (‘Pretty 
joy!/Sweet joy but two days old./ Sweet 
joy I call thee...”) if not counter- 
balanced by those of Experience (like ‘“‘In- 
fant Sorrow’’). And it is important to 
remember that for every ‘Christopher 
Robun (Is Saying His Prayer)” on a 
Melanie album, there is also a harrowing 
“Momma Momma.” Her different voices 
create a dialectic which a track on Gather 
Me succinctly encapsulates in a nutshell: 
“Some say I got devil/ Some say I got 
angel.” 

What a friend of mine most objects to in 
Melanie’s singing is its contrivance. And 
it’s true that few vocalists are more 
preposterously mannered. Melanie’s older 
than I am, for God’s sake, and yet still she 
often tries to sound prepubescent. 
However, I find this no more offensive 
than white singers mimicking blacks and 
moreover, Melanie’s style is so outlandish 
that it assumes an odd innocence. No one 
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The Songs Are Over, 
But Dear Melanie Lingers On 


A case of arrested development 


would sing that way out of calculation. 
She’s so uncool and unsophisticated, so 
hopelessly naive, that she seems perverse- 
ly sincere. By which I don’t mean-that 
she’s honest but that, like an ac- 
complished actor (which is what every 
good singer is), sye can create and convey 
genuine emotion. (Whether she herself ac- 
tually feels the emotion is immaterial.) 

Melanie is probably more conscious of 
herself as a thespian (‘“The Actress”’ is the 
title of a recent song) than are many pop 
stylists because of one of the musical 
sources on which she draws. The sole 
perceptive piece of writing about Melanie 
I’ve read related her to the Continental 
tradition in popular song, represented by 
performers such as Lotte Lenya and Edith 
Piaf (whose most familiar number, ‘Allez 
Venez Milord,” Melanie’s early albums 
frequently echo). Like Piaf and Aznavour, 
Melanie is histrionic, melodramatic. Her 
vocal theater seems hokey to us because 
we're used to thinking of theatrics in 
terms of guitarists’ leaps and splits, 
smoke bombs and boa constrictors. It’s 
telling that Melanie received favor in 
France before the U.S. and that several 
verses of ‘““Look What They Done to My 
Song, Ma” are sung in French. The 
melodies and arrangements on her early 
records are full of remembrances of Euro- 
pean music halls (as well as American 
show tunes). When the Stones employed 
an accordian (or was it a concertina?) on 
“Backstreet Girl,” it was a camp curio; 
Melanie uses such settings often — 
they’re second nature to her. 

Another point of reference is Donovan, 
whose career was drooping precisely when 
Melanie’s began to take off. Perhaps 
Melanie was not consciously inspired by 
Mr. Leitch, but they’re certainly kissin’ 
cousins. Not only have both been immers- 
ed in flower power (Donovan latched onto 
the fad at its height, whereas Melanie 
arrived after it had wilted, which is one 
reason why she’s never been fashionable), 
but each has deftly displayed the same 
flair for catchy pop. Only recently has 
Melanie acknowledged her debt to 
Donovan (‘Some Day I’ll Be a Farmer” ’s 
lines, ‘Well, I built and climbed a moun- 
tain/ But it wasn’t there,”’ must have been 
suggested by Donovan’s “There is a 
Mountain’’), but with the greatest 
aplomb Melanie cornered her precursor’s 
market the moment he faltered. 

Yet Melanie has never been as hippy- 
dippy as Donovan, and therein lies one of 
the grosser misconceptions about her. 
Melanie’s peace/love trip has never been 
as mindless as both her detractors and 
devotees assume. If, at Woodstock, it 
seems that “men can live as brothers,” 
still they're nothing but “candles in the 
rain” which will soon burn out if the wet 
doesn’t extinguish them first. And of the 
throng at the abortive Powder Ridge 
festival, Melanie candidly sings: 

Poor little hairy kids out on their own, 
They run to the festival to show they 
were one. 

They’ve fallen in love with all human 
kind, 

So tell them you love them, 

So they don’t change their mind. 

Melanie has always recognized the trite 
fatuity of flower power and nowhere more 
explicitly than in “The Good Guys,” a 
jaunty but insightful song about herself 
and her audience: 

The innocence of children 
Is the manner you suppose 
And you can describe in full detail 
What we already know 
Ah your cause is oh so pretty 
And we're ready to begin 
We're going to play the good guys 
By singing the good guys hymn 
Ah we're building the halls with the 
outer walls 
But we haven’t got a thing within 
But if we keep on trying 
Though our purpose isn’t clear 
We just may move the universe 
We'll learn to really care 
Eventually the whole facade 
Becomes more than a whim. 
What’s interesting here is not only 
Melanie’s total awareness of what she’s 
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doing, but also her rationale for doing it. 
Cliches and empty slogans can have a 
positive, cumulative effect. Over time, lip 
service can lead to something less suger- 
ficial as it becomes internalized. It is with 
this hope and design that Melanie has 
created so many rousing anthems 
celebrating a quasi-religious harmony of 
man. The most famous, of course, is “Lay 
Down,” but 1971’s “Ring the Living Bell/ 
Shine the Living Light” is even more 
stirring, especially the swirling introduc- 
tory acappella chant in which a multi- 
tracked Melanie sounds like an angelic 
chorus calling, from a minaret, the 
faithful to worship. 

There also seems to be a deeper impulse 
behind Melanie’s wishful insistence on 
brotherhood. She so urgently wants 
everyone to be “‘Close To It All’ (the title 
of an early song) because of her own sense 
of aloneness and exclusion. Dozens of her 
songs (even “Brand New Key’’) are about 
walls and rejection. It would be presump- 
tuous to speculate on Melanie’s 
childhood, but one might well infer that 
she was overweight and out to lunch. Her 
drive toward stardom, her almost 
pathetic desire to be adored by her 
audience (“‘Please Love Me” is the name 
of a song addressed to her fans) may be a 
response to, as well as compensation for, 
adolescent unpopularity. And what better 
way to overcome feelings of isolation and 
inferiority than by singing “Beautiful 
People’? 

I'd gather everyone together for a day 

And when we’re gathered 

I'll pass buttons out that say 

BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 

Then you'll never be alone 

‘Cause there'll always be someone 

With the same button on as you. 
On the face of it, “Beautiful People” is 
Pollyanna-ish pap — that’s why the New 
Seekers covered it. But Melanie’s 
desperate intensity transmutes the song 
into something far more powerful and 
affecting. The frantic ardor with which 
Melanie cries about love, peace and hap- 
piness has always been puzzling. Usually, 
such material is sung with a sweet simper; 
yet Melanie almost screeches. This is 
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because she has more invested in her 
songs than Donovan, for instance. 

And this is why Melanie means more to 
her audience than Donovan ever could. 
On her first live album, Leftover Wine, 
the line which gets the biggest cheer of the 
evening is this one from ‘Animal 
Crackers”: “Some people think that fat- 
ties are nice.” Melanie cannily taps and 
plays on the anxieties and daydreams of 
her fans (generally female and quite 
young), winning their sympathy and 
devotion by feeling, or pretending to feel, 
the same way. If it’s all sham on her part, 
it’s still no more than what Chuck Berry, 
ablack man acting like a white teenager, 
did long ago. And if, on the other hand, 
Melanie is “‘a genuine case of arrested 
development,’’ as an unsympathetic 
friend of mine charges, she can non- 
etheless be profoundly moving in much 
the same way as Plastic Ono Band, that 
monument to arrested development. 

Think about that for a moment. POB’s 
infantile self-pity, its clutching sentimen- 
tality, its hysterial insecurity, its 
paranoiac fears of both isolation and other 
people are all prefigured by Melanie. John 
Lennon’s primal scream is Melanie’s 
puerile wail. His “Mother” is her “Mom- 
ma Momma.” Melanie doesn’t speak only 
to 13-year-olds, like POB, she addresses 
and unleashes the baby in all of us, 
wrenched out of the womb despite our 
howls of protest. And her cuteness func- 
tions like Lennon’s cloying love songs to 
Yoko. Both are fantastical escapes. 

In “Psychotherapy,” Melanie sings 
‘And the id goes marching on.”’ By rever- 
ting to infancy, Melanie does manage to 
recover some of the passion of the id, 
which charges many of her songs with a 
rarely recognized but occasionally over- 
powering eroticism, all the more intense 
because it is usually thwarted. “Leftover 
Wine”’ is the most dramatic example of 
this. The show is over, the people gone 
home and Melanie threatens to explode 
with sexual energy she can release only by 
ululating at the top of her lungs. The song 
seems almost masturbatory, gradually 
mounting to a climax and then drifting off 
into contented croons. 

As Melanie has aged and her childlike 
pose has become more difficult to main- 
tain, her recordings have suffered from 
Roger Kellaway’s increasingly bloated 
orchestral arrangements and from a cer- 
tain exhausted aimlessness on Melanie’s 
part: 

Nothing left, so here I am 

I didn’t save for later 

Got nothing in the can 

Knowing I’m not going nowhere. 

And she seems spent: 

Well I’m balanced on the mountain 

With the people all around 

Who say that I’ve been up too long 

And they want to bring me down 

Well I wouldn’t mind the falling . . .no 

It’s the ones who come to see 

If all I’ve got left inside 

Is a little bit of me. 

She is disillusioned by her success (the 
mountain she built and climbed was 
never really there) and also piqued that 
she has never been taken seriously: “I’ve 
found a tearful language that translates 
what I am/ And I cried out loud, but they 
didn’t understand/ I tried so hard I may 
never try again.” 

The melodies have gone slack, the songs 
are long and slow and Melanie has lost 
much of her command of snappy pop. Nor 
is she so raw and open. The first side of 
1971’s Gather Me is brilliant and on this 
year’s Madrugada, ‘“‘Love to Lose Again” 
is a delightful return to the mode of “Lay 
Down,” with a rich chorus and muscular 
percussion. But most of Melanie’s 
releases have been uninspired. 
Madrugada relies heavily on cover ver- 
sions that, except for her rendition of Jim 
Croce’s ‘“‘Lover’s Cross,”’ fail abysmally. 
Now a mother and 26, Melanie quite un- 
derstandably wants to become an adult 
but seems not to know how. However, the 
very childishness for which she has so 
often been dismissed has been the source 
of more compelling music than most of us 
realize. 








By Ellen Pfeifer 

For some reason, I find myself on the 
record companies’ complimentary schlock 
list. I rarely see their important new 
releases; I am, instead, the monthly 
recipient of manilla-wrapped volumes of 
solo bassoon music, or a Yehudi 
Menuhin-Stephane Grappelli jam session 
or Virgil Fox’s 5000th recorded concert. 

Maybe it’s because RCA is the only 
manufacturer that regularly mails 
reviewers’ copies of its product. Maybe 
it’s because I don’t dutifully send tear 
sheets of reviews to record company 
publicity offices, which, in turn, send 
sheaves of such reviews back to critics so 
they will know what opinions to have. 

More likely, with critical vinyl shor- 
tages, the companies are going for sure 
wins, shelving valuable musical projects 
in favor of stars and programing gimmicks 
that will sell. 

Whatever, the ratio of the junk to the 
collectible among records on my doorstep 
each month has quintupled over the last 
year. And, sometimes, the dross even 
comes in duplicates. 

Almost worse than having to listen to 
the stuff is finding something to do with it 
afterwards. One either clutters already 
bulging bookshelves or gives it away; 
usually, it’s the former. One is ashamed to 
give some of these discs to friends, much 
less to the deserving local library. Some 
are fit only for the vinyl recycling vats 
(and this collector is waiting for the day 
when desperate record companies will pay 
_ good money to reclaim the rejects.) 

Some prime candidates for the melting- 
down process: 

Snowflakes Are Dancing (RCA ARL1- 
0488). Subtitled ‘“‘The Newest Sound of 
Debussy” and “Virtuoso electronic perfor- 
mances of Debussy’s beautiful tone pain- 
tings by Tomita,” this disc is a collection 
of transcriptions of familiar piano music 
for Moog Synthesizer and other electronic 
media. It somes out sounding worse than 
doctor’s office Muzak. 

Isao Tomita, who is credited with the 
arrangements and “performances” on this 
record, is the Elmer Bernstein of Japan. A 





(Ellen Pfeifer writes on classical music 
for the Boston Herald-American and 
Musical America.) 
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writer of TV and movie scores, he com- 
posed the theme music for Japanese gym- 
nasts in the 1956 Olympics, wrote the 
background music for a year-long series 
on NHK television, won the Television 
Grand Prix for 1973, composed pieces for 
several television cartoon projects and 
prepared the music for Japan’s Tosiba 
Hall at Expo ’70. In 1973 he formed 
Plasma Music, Inc., a group dedicated to 
the creations of music by electronic 
means. 

So what does he do for Debussy? Well, 
essentially chaste pieces with delicate 
coloration on the piano are vulgarized in 
an unprecedented manner. “Reverie” is 
scored for synthesized strings, wordless 
choru8es (both male and female) and 
organ. Its tune is rhythmically altered. 


The passepied from “Suite Bergamas- 


que”’ features simulated whistling, alter- 
nating with “brass” choirs. ‘“‘Gardens in 
the Rain” is almost unrecognizable with 
its coffee percolator sonority. The 
Arabesque No. 1 is “sung” by an elec- 
tronic chanteuse. And, in general, bad 
taste is exacerbated by bad musicianship 
(i.e. flabby rhythms and distorted melody 
lines). 


The Incomparable Anna Moffo (RCA 
ARL1-0702). It certainly hasn’t hurt Anna 
Moffo’s recording career to be married to 
Gen. David Sarnoff. This is one of several 
new releases since the nuptials; it in- 
cludes excerpts of Halevy’s “La Juive,” 
the complete Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel” and a new ‘“‘Manon Lescaut.” 

Actually, this aria album is a collection 
of previously recorded pieces. There are 
no dates on the selections, but they all 
pre-date Moffo’s vocal crisis of the last 
years, and they all document something 
we might have forgotten: that Moffo has 
always been a mediocre singer and that 
she has always had voice problems. 

The selections range from the colora- 
tion Donizetti and Rossini arias to the 
lyric pieces of Liu in Turandot,” and the 
more dramatic “Vissi d’Arte”’ and “Senza 
Mamma.” They all display the glassy 
quality of Moffo’s high notes, the inces- 
sant scooping from one pitch to another, a 
dryness about the tone and a constant 
and distractingly wide vibrato. 

African Sanctus (Philips 6558 001). 


This collage by David Fanshawe attempts 
to “fuse different peoples and their music 
into a tightly-knit unit of energy and 
praise.”’ That bit of hip sociology cant just 
about says it all. 

Fanshawe, something of a collector and 
preserver of African culture, very rightly 
thought it a good idea to record some of 
the tribal songs and recitations before 
they were lost through the infusion of 
Western culture. However, rather than 
just taking it down selflessly, he had to 
create a mass, interweaving his own 
music that of the natives. 

He explains his idea this way: “African 
music is fascinating, weird and wonder- 
ful, but like so much folk art, it is rapidly 
vanishing, and one of the main reasons 
why | wrote African Sanctus was that I 
felt, quite simply, that instead of just 
recording tribal music, I could preserve 
and create my own music around it, thus 
adding many more colors and variations 
which would express my adventures and 
love of people in a composition where 
African music, African songs and dances, 
religious recitations and ceremonies 
would live within the heart of a work con- 
ceived along ‘western’ lines in the form of 
a mass. The driving force is one of ‘Praise’ 
and a firm belief in ‘One God.’” 


As one might expect, the weak links in 
the mass are Fanshawe’s contributions. 
The African music is unique, full of rich 
life and originality, and very uncomfor- 
table in its western setting. Fanshawe’s is 
both derivative and insipid, in an African- 
folk-rock-‘‘Missa Luba’”’ idiom. 


The Well-Tempered Trumpet (London 
Phase 4 SPC 21100). If you have ever 
wanted to hear the Queen of the Night’s 
two arias from The Magic Flute per- 
formed on the trumpet, this album is for 
you. It is interesting that neither trumpet 
soloist John Wilbraham nor conductor 
Tutti Camarata (the name is for real) 
could come up with a single written-for- 
trumpet piece to include on this disc. The 
entire program is music in transcription. 

With repertory by Albinoni, Haydn, 
Purcell, Lully, Gabrieli, Vivaldi and 
Telemann to choose from, the 
collaborators have instead used pieces 
from the “Well-Tempered Clavier’ of 
Bach, Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria” and an 


Albinoni Oboe Concerto, and have made 
their own arrangements of them. 

Perhaps, the weirdest of a weird assort- 
ment is the crazy coloratura pyrotechnics 
of “Carnival of Venice,”’ which shows that 
Wilbraham’s trumpet is indeed a virtuoso 
acrobat, although one hears that the high 
notes of the Queen’s first aria are nearly 
as difficult for the trumpet as for soprano. 
The album is a cheap bag of tricks. 


La Boheme (RCA2-0371). There are at 
least a dozen Bohemes on disc at this mo- 
ment quite a few of them on budget 
labels and one would think that, at 
some point, new recordings of the opera 
would cease to be profitable ventures. 


The cast on this set is that trio of the 
moment: Montserrat Caballe, Placido 
Domingo and Sherrill Milnes, (aided by 
Judith Blegen and Ruggero Raimondi.) 
The conductor is Georg Solti, with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Perhaps, the only thing on the recor- 
ding worth hearing is Blegen as Musetta 
— one can hear far better Mimis and 
Rodolfos on other discs (Bjoerling and De 
Los Angeles, for example, or Callas)1 
Blegen’s Musetta is as capricious as the 
best of them, but, for once, here is a 
character whose singing of the Waltz does 
not sound as if the accompanying stage 
action might be table dancing, perching 
on the bar or revealing a large expanse of 
leg. It sounds as if she is seated at a table 
and speaking just loudly enough for the 
intended Marcello to hear. And, for once, 
the singing too is really seductive. Side 
two, then, I would save from the viny] vat, 
if that were possible. 

Caballe is terribly namby-pamby as 
Mimi, the singing quiet and pallid. Either 
Solti or the engineers have contributed to 
the problem by beefing uq the orchestra 
sound to an overpowering degree. Her 
best moment is the dazzling high ‘‘C” 
sung pianissimo at the end of the “O, 
soave fanciulla” duet. 

Domingo, in fine vocal health, sounds 
very nice indeed, but his Italian is not 
everything it should be, and he tends to 
be a little careless about Puccini’s 
written-in graces. 

This is a recording for Caballe, 
Domingo and Milnes buffs, not par- 
ticularly for Boheme freaks. 
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